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We, too, have our hands full this time of year. 


For us, December 24 and 25 are always busy days at Long Distance 
switchboards—and they will be busier than ever this Christmas. 
There will be unavoidably long delays on Long Distance and some 
calls may not get through at all. 


You will get quicker service a few days before or after the holidays. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE NATION ASSOCIATES FORUM ON CONTROL 
of atomic power, held last Saturday, Sunday, and Monday at 
the Hotel Astor in New York, was a success by any accepted 


> 


attending the four sessions on the first two days totaled more 


standard of measurement. The number of delegates and guests 


than 500 and represented a wide range of national organiza- 
itons. They came from 95 cities in twenty-two states, including 
places as far away as Washington, Oregon, and California. 


; 


As for the dinner, its attendance was held by space limita- 


tions to some two thousand guests; at least as many more 


would have come if they could have been ommodated. 
Professor Harold J. Laski chairman of the British 


Party, came by plane from London especially to take his 


Labor 


place among the guest speakers. Statistics don’t tell the story 


but these few figures illustrate one part of it: they show 
how keenly American progressive groups realize the urgent 
nature of the problem of control created by the bomb; how 
1 conclusions and agree 


he program was deliberately arranged 


eager they are to arrive at informe 


upon effective action. 
to allow time for the active participation of the delegates, 
and at each working session except the last, which was some- 
what crowded, the discussion was general and full. One 
delegate remarked at the end that it was the first “really 
democratic’ conference she had ever attended, the first at 
which speakers and presiding officers alike “treated the 
audience like a collection of adults." One factor contributing 
to this happy impression was that the audience was adult—a 
group of serious, well informed citizens who knew what they 
were there for. To the distinguished group of speakers and 
discussion leaders The Nation and the members of the Forum 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


~ 
THE FORMAL PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE FORUM 


need not be reviewed here. They formed, we believe, a 
remarkably coherent and impressive whole. It would be un- 
fair to select any for special mention; instead we plan to 
publish them in as complete form as possible, together 
with some of the discussion from the floor, in a special 
supplement to appear two weeks hence. Then Nation readers 
who were unable to attend the forum will be able to judg: 
for themselves the quality of the material presented and 
share, in part, the value of the meetings. Perhaps the most 
insistent note struck by scientists and lay speakers alike was 
the impossibility of finding any protection against the de- 
structive power of atomic explosives except through interna- 
tional machinery capable, first, of exercising effective author- 
ity over atomic development for military purposes and, sec- 
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ond, of preventing war itself. This insistence was expressed 
in various ways: in detailed discussions of methods of in- 
ternational inspection and control; in a strong demand, voiced 
by several speakers, for the rapid transformation of UNO 
into a world goveenment; and in a realistic discussion of the 
conflicts and tensions—particularly between Russia and the 
West—which stand in the way of adequate international 
action. The forum adjourned with the adoption of a set of 
“propositions” which will appear in the supplement. 


~ 


THERE ARE DOZENS OF EXPLANATIONS BUT NO 
excuses for the failure of the labor-management conference. 
The reasons for its collapse are all bad. Industry delegates 
were determined not to endorse the President's wage policy. 
John L. Lewis, now the absolute. boss of the A. F. of L., in 
fact if not in name, was determined to scotch any proposal 
of importance originating with the C. I. O. Management was 
determined to prevent fact-finding or voluntary arbitration 
machinery which inyolved real disclosure of company books, 
and labor was happy enough to avoid the subject lest it be 
saddled with nothing but a crippling requirement for cooling- 
off periods. The only thing that can make the conference 
failure more abject than it is will be to indulge in the fantasy 
that it really accomplished something. 


» 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


asking for legislation to provide for emergency fact-finding 
boards in critical labor disputes is clearly connected with the 
failure of the labor-management conference. The policy it 
outlines has been strongly urged by The Nation ever since the 
present menacing situation developed. Commerce Department 
and OWMR reports and the President's own speech have 
proclaimed that wages can be raised substantially without 
increasing prices. Since industry has rejected that policy in 
word and in deed by refusing to bargain collectively on the 
subject, the government must prove its point and enlist public 
support behind it, It must arrange disclosure of the economic 
facts, industry by industry. In this way it can accomplish the 
two principal goals which the conference missed—the crea- 
tion of effective and fair disputes machinery and the demon- 
stration of the broad economic terms in which strikes must 


be settled. "1 


A STEEL STOPPAGE IS AN IMMINENT THREAT 
in view of last week's strike vote and United States Steel's 
absolute refusal to resume negotiations in the absence of 
higher price ceilings. No strike could be more menacing 
to reconversion, The nation’s durable-goods factories would 
come to a halt in a matter of weeks. Even more forcibly 
than the General Motors walkout this crisis demonstrates 
the compelling necessity for federally sponsored machinery 
to settle disputes. Unfortunately the steel dispute is also the 
most difficult to settle. “Big Steel’ has always set the pattern, 
and it proposes to continue that role in a situation where 
the stakes are greater than a mere wage increase, where the 
battle revolves on the question of whether prices and profits 
ire the concern of an individual company or of the public. 


Moreover, the steel industry's profits are probably less than 


The NATIOy 


those in other industries where similar wage demand; ,, 
being made, Finally, for the OPA to compromise its oi 
policy by allowing higher c,ilings would be to create 4 
terrifying necessity of repricing practically everything a 
der OPA. After all, steel enters some 85 per cent 

manufactured products. Since the OPA-industry dispute oyy 
prices and the union-industry dispute over wages really ces, 
ter in the question of steel profits, and since neither side 
trusts the other’s figures, only one settlement procedup 
appears to offer any hope. That is the government-sponsore 
impartial investigation of the facts as they appear from » 
examination of all sources, including the industry's book; 
It should produce the only answers that could be expects 
to satisfy the workers and give the public the truth on whig 
to base its decisions and force a just settlement. Failure p 
avert the strike, or to end it promptly when it begins, mea 
a productionless winter, possibly one of the blackest ang 
most dangerous in the country’s peace-time history, 


+ 


ITALY, AS WE GO TO PRESS, STILL HAS No 
government. The task of forming a cabinet has been 
trusted to Alcide de Gasperi, leader of the Christian Dem. 
crats and Foreign Minister in the Parri administration, whos 
efforts to maintain a broad-based coalition are encountering 
opposition from the Liberals. One major bone of contention 
in the Ministry of the Interior which Signor de Gaspeti, in 
agreement with the Socialists, Communists, and Actionists 
had alloted to the Socialists. Since this department controj 
the police and will be responsible for preparations for th 
elections next spring, the Liberals, who have become in fat 
the spearhead of conservatism and monarchism, are desper 
ately anxious to secure the post for themselves. It wa 
the Liberals who forced the current crisis by their attacks on 
Signor Nenni, Socialist Vice-Premier in the Parri gover 
ment whom they accuse of too much zeal in his purge of 
Fascists. But their intrigue could hardly have succeeded if 
the Allies had shown a less negative attitude toward Parr 
When he took office British and American representatives 
approved his democratic program and promised support. The 
nost effective form such support could have taken would 
have been the abrogation of the harsh armistice terms which 
thwart an Italian government at every turn. Under the arms 
tice, for instance, Allied Military Government controls th 
industrial north; demobilization of the Italian army which i 
eating up one-third of the budget is prohibited; the conclu 
sion of commercial treaties with other countries, which could 
help to revive trade, is prevented. Two months ago Par 
urged the Allies to substitute an “interim peace arrange 
nent” for the armistice. But his plea was ignored and thus 
encouragement was given to reactionaries who spread tht 
word that Parri’s policy of cooperation with the democrat 
powers had failed. If Italy is to have a chance, if it is 0 
to be shaken by continual crises, the Allies must allow iti 


a 
. 


government power commensurate with its responsibilities. 


+ 


ADDRESSING A TORY CONVENTION LAST WEEK, 
Winston Churchill sought to raise the drooping spirits % 
his followers by unloosing a stream of iavective against the 
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Sie government. Herbert M. Matthews of the New York 


: tells us that “the doughty old warrior’ was never 


‘ter form. He quotes in proof ‘‘pungent phrases) that 


LIKE 5 & 


ted like malevolent gems from a genie’s pouch,” such 
rbid and reactionary Socialists,” ° 


the gloomy vul- 
These 

il clichés seem more like sweepings from the floor 
Lord Beaverbrook’s yellow press than jewels of elo- 
and we suspect that they affected the impression- 


Mr. Matthews far more than they did the politically 


$ nature British public. In fact, Britons are likely to find in 


Mr. Churchill's tirade yet another proof of the political bank- 


h 
of his party. Having no constructive program with 
1 to oppose the Labor Party, the Tories must fall back 
In his peroration Mr. Churchill showed that he 

ll unable to read the lessons of the Parliamentary 

inicipal elections when he said “events are moving 

| move toward the issue—the people versus the Social- 

Obviously he refuses to accept the fact that “the 
are with the Socialists and are likely to stay with 


, so long as they stay with socialism. 
+ 
EVEN AT THIS ELEVENTH HOUR WE COULD DO 


thing effective about Argentina. But it should be done 
without delay. We should immediately call a conference of 
Latin American nations and urge a general break of rela- 
tions with Buenos Aires and the application of economic 
sanctions. This is the only way to prevent Perén from being 
elected President. Once he is in office, nothing can be done 
hort of using force. That is the conviction not only of 
xewspapermen who have watched events in Argentina, or 


impatient anti-fascists, but of many well-informed Latin 


American diplomats. These men cannot express their views 
openly, but they have done so privately, and if the State 
Department desires we can furnish the names of our sources. 
Nor is the issue one of anti-Semitism or the suppression 
of every form of freedom, including freedom of the press. 
It is that the ¢iection of Perén as President means almost 
certain war in the Western Hemisphere by 1950. His rule 
will lead to the absorption by Argentina of Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the latter country having already become almost an 
Argentine province. It will lead later to the encirclement 
of Uruguay and Chile, then to open conflict with Brazil 
and, in the end, with the United States. The strong stand 
taken by Spruille Braden in Buenos Aires did much to stiffen 
popular resistance to the threat of a continued, quasi-legal 
Perén dictatorship. When Braden was recalled by Washing- 
ton to become Assistant Secretary of State, it was hoped 
that immediate steps would be taken to translate his atti- 
tude into official policy. So far nothing has happened, and 
as a result Perdén’s position is much stronger than when 
Braden left. Only prompt and energetic action can reverse 
the situation. m 

GRUDGINGLY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS HAS 
decided to comply with the verdict of the federal courts. 
In January, 1944, it will be recalled, the District Court found 
that the public interest required that the A.P. in passing 
0a applications for membership should not take into account 





the effect on the competitive position of existing met bers. 


This decision was upheld by a majority of the Supreme 


Court in June, 1945, and a petition for a rehearing of the 


case was denied in October. With no further legal pro- 
cc. ures Open to them, the directors of the agency felt con 
pelled to take steps which would make possible a motion 
to the court for lifting the injunction under which the A.P. 
is now Operating. With this in view they recommended to 
the members at a special meeting on November 28: first, 


an amendment to the by-laws providing that ‘in voting upon 


an applicant for membership, 


whether such voting be by 
the members or the board of directors, no member or direc- 
tor shall take into consideration in passing upon such appli- 
cant the effect of his or its admission upon the ability of 
such applicant to compete with members in the same city 
and field’; second, the election of four applicants for mem- 
bership, including Marshall Field, owner of the Chicago 
Sun. The motion to elect was seconded by Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, who made no attempt to disguise the bitter- 
ness of the pill. He consented, he said, only because the 
A.P.’s counsel agreed that if the applicants were rejected, 
“the courts will hold us in contempt.’” However, having 
tripped over the law, the Colonel is hoping to get the law 
changed. He had, he told the meeting, 500 proxies support- 
ing a resolution pledging the membership to agitate for 
legislation exempting newspapers and news agencies from 
the anti-trust laws. Having done its modest part in the 
campaign in which the A.P. has just acknowledged defeat, 
The Nation promises to renew the fight if and when news- 
paper publishers seek special privileges from Congress. 


as 
JOHN (THE GIANT-KILLER) LONGO RECENTLY 


won another respite from the persecution of the Hague colos- 
sus in New Jersey, which has been trying for years to put 
him securely behind bars. Longo was sentenced to serve 
eighteen months to three years after he was found guilty, 
on the evidence of Hague witnesses, of having falsified his 
own voting record, or rather of having stood by while it 
was falsified. The Court of Errors and Appeals denied his 
request for a new trial. The Board of Pardons refused clem- 
ency. But just when it seemed that the prison doors must 
surely close upon him, and the Hague cohorts were un- 
doubtedly heaving sighs of relief, Judge August Ziegner of 
the Court of Common Pleas issued an order directing the 
Hudson County prosecutor to show cause why Longo should 
not have a new trial. The Hagueophile Hudson County 
and tried 
the New 


Jersey papers carried a full-page advertisement designed to 


Bar Association immediately swung into action 
to enjoin any move for a new trial. Meanwhil 
prove that Longo’s trial had been above reproach. Never- 
theless, the Court of Errors and Appeals turned down the 
Bar Association's application for a writ prohibiting Judge 
Ziegner from reopening the case. To anyone familiar with 
New Jersey politics the determination of the Hague machine 
to prevent a new trial is enough to prove that Longo de- 
serves one. If it comes about, we hope the defense will 
find a way of bringing into court the handwriting expert 
who was hired by the prosecution to examine the record in 


question—but was not produced as a witness. On being 
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questioned by former Governor Edison as to his findings, 
he said that they showed that the crime with which Longo 
was charged had never been committed. The prosecution, 
it seems, did not consider his report—with photographs— 


worth mentioning. 


Same bill of Goods 


URTON K. WHEELER'S speech in the Senate last week 
B.. the Connally resolution for the appointment of 
American representatives to the United Nations Organization 
constituted a formal unveiling of the new, 1946 model, post- 
war isolationism. For the isolationists reconversion has been 
an easy process. The war has not affected them; atomic energy 
has left them untouched. Their line is virtually identical with 
what it was when the attack on Pearl Harbor suddenly 
forced them, temporarily, to shut up shop. They present now 
only a single innovation—the slogan, “We told you so.” 

Senator Wheeler put it this way in his opening words: 
“Me. President, the speech I am about to make is in no way 
intended as a criticism of President Truman. He has inherited 
an almost insoluble situation—one which some of us foresaw 
was the inevitable consequence of the policies pursued before 
Pearl Harbor. Now there are those who seek to blame him 
—in order that they may excuse their own lack of foresight, 
their own support of some of the things which could only 
lead to the situation in which we now fiad ourselves.” 

Later on he amplified this in an interesting exchange with 
Senator McMahon 

Mr. McMahon; Does the Senator believe we fought for 
survival? 

Mr. Wheeler. Certainly not. 

Mr. McMahon. Does the Senator take the position that 
this country was in no danger at any tune? 

Mr. Wheeler. We were never in any danger until we 
were attacked 

Mr. McMahon. Does the Senator believe that that attack 
was inevitable? 

Mr. Wheeler. No, I do not. 

Mr. McMahon. The Senator thinks it could have been 

avoided? 

Mr. Wheeler. Of course I do. I have said so repeatedly. 

I think it could have been. I do not claim to be infallible. 

My own conviction was then, and my conviction is now, 

that the policies we pursued led us down the road to war. 

This, of course, is precisely the line which is being de- 
veloped by the Republicans in the Pearl Harbor inquiry. Even 
less subtly than Senator Wheeler, they are attempting to 
prove the validity of their own pre-war contentions—that 
the Axis had no designs on America, that the war was no 
more than a contest between rival and equally reprehensible 
imperialisms, that President Roosevelt's resistance to the 
Axis was contrary to our real national interest and provoked, 
if it did not actually justify, the Japanese attack upon us. 
Here is an interpretation of history which, if it can be made 
to germinate in the soil of post-war disillusionment, will 
undermine and subvert the whole Amerian outlook, and 
uproot the nascent sense of unity with o ankind which has 
been this nation’s onc positive gain from the awful expeti- 


ence of war, 


Lhe NA ION 


It is unlikely that Senator Wheeler can succeed, o; hat 
he even entertains any hope of success, in his assault 05 the 
Connally resolution. At the time this is written, with 4 
defeat of the Taft amendment, its passage seems assijra 
This measure is intended to accomplish no more than ‘ 
implement American adherence to the United Ny»; yns 
Charter, ratified by the Senate four months ago, eighty-nine 
to two. It would authorize appointment of an American re», 
resentative and a deputy to the UNO. It would empower 
the President to commit this country to collective measure, 
short of war without reference to Congress. And it woul; 
also empower him to make stipulated American forces avai). 
able for the enforcement of decisions taken by the Security 
Council. The size and character of the American forces ty 
be made available would have to be approved in advance by 
Congress, but once approved, they could be committed to 
action unanimously agreed upon by the council in an emer. 
gency without specific Congressional indorsement. It is this 
last provision, of course, which will test those who, like 
Senator Wheeler, gave no more than lip service to the charter 
itself. Plainly, without this provision American participation 
would be meaningless and the council impotent. 

Senator Wheeler's assault highlights certain dangers to the 
United Nations Organization in the attitude of some of the 
younger interventionists who disparage the charter as inade. 
quate and already obsolescent. Perfectionism, as President 
Roosevelt noted, has its serious dangers. One need not 
embrace Senator Connally’s extravagant fears of a world state 
to recognize the force of his reasoning when he asked rather 
ircitably, “Why can't we stick with this until we try it a while 

. Why, when we start to do something, do you have to sa 
‘Let's to something else.’ ’’ The immediate problem is to make 


a 


a 


i 
U 


the United Nations function. 

Senator Wheeler plays adroitly upon the dissatisfactions 
of those who want something better than the UNO. He 
cites their criticism of it as proof that it has already fai 
And as an evea more effective means of undermining popular 
faith in it, he attributes to this alleged failure the whole sorry 
state of the world today. Russia and Britain, as he sees i 
are both now actively engaged in aggression. The task of the 
UNO must be nothing less than to quell them at once, 
forthwith. “Enforce the peace against whom?" he asks 
rhetorically. “Certainly not Germany and Japan—they are 
destroyed. The only aggressors today are our beloved and 
noble peace-loving allies, both of which are still at war.” 

But if Senator Wheeler is scornful of the UNO’ 
capacity to bring these recalcitrants to heel, he has no doubt 
that the United States, alone and unaided, can and should 
do so. “We must quit appeasing Russia,” he insists staun: hly, 
“and let her know once and for all we did not fight this 
war to let her enslave the peoples of Europe. She agreed to 
our high principles in her hour of distress. She must abide 
by them now.” If President Roosevelt's remonstrances to the 
Axis before Pearl Harbor were war-mongering, what can this 
be called ? 

It is quite obvious by now that the advent of the atom 
bomb has at once made more urgent the establishment of 
functioning world organization and called for the strengthen- 
ing of the authority set up by agreement among the nations. 
Some honestly feel that the international authority must be 
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‘avested with all the powers and instrumentalities of world 
aM - ~ 


covernm 
* : y 
- however much beyond the present United Nations Or- 


ent. And logic, if not history, seems to support them. 


aization men’s logic and hopes and fears may carry them, 
first and immediate task is to find ways to heal the rifts 


the nations and give UNO the power it now re- 


iS ae 


betwee 

quires. It is this task that must unite all Americans who, 
, 

even before the bomb, knew that the world was one. 

he 


Radto’s Second Chance 


1E development of FM broadcasting, free from static 
I g, 

and interference, marked a great st ep forward in elec- 
tronics. It promised more, however, than full-fidelity recep- 


tion. To a radio industry that has been constipated with bad 


taste and noisome commercials, it offered a chance for a fresh 
start. To business that was left out in the cold when simoni- 
acs in the Coolidge and Hoover administrations were selling 
the nation’s airways down the spectrum, it offered a new 
opportunity for station licenses. To the body politic, it of- 
fered a thousand platforms widely scattered, from which all 
points of view could gain a public hearing. 

The inventor of FM, Major Edwin Armstrong, was fully 
aware of the immense social values of his brain-child. He 
had found that the radio industry, particularly RCA, had 
fought FM “every inch of the way,” and he expressed the ex- 
pectation that FM would make possible a large number of 
small and independent stations. When the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) gave the go-ahead to FM in 
May, 1940, it emphasized that ‘'the opening of a new band 


for commercial broadcasts will help to correct numerous de- 





fects and inequalities now existing in the standard broadcast 
system.” It limited the competitive advantages which stand- 
ard stations would have in the FM field by requiring every 
FM station to present two hours of programs not duplicated 
on standard broadcast stations, “to demonstrate the full fidel- 
ity of the FM system.” Finally, during the war, it announced 
that it planned to reserve twenty channels for later distribu- 
tion, so that small business units could enter the field at a 
later date, after more sets had reached the public. 

Last December Paul A. Porter, a fluent Kentuckian, was 
lifted out of his job as publicity chief of the Democratic 
National Committee and made chairman of the FCC. Fresh 
from the OPA, where he had done an effective job as rent 
administrator, he was known in Washington both as a “‘lib- 
eral” and a “'smooth operator.” He came to the FCC wear- 
ing his “L” 
the rugged CBS lobby in Washington was dismissed as a 
totally irrelevant factor in his past. And after he assumed 


sweater, and his earlier hitch as a member of 


zine, entitled Radio Must Grow Up, which accused the net- 
works of “commercial opportunism” and sharply excoriated 


ofiice he wrote a hard-hitting diatribe for American Maga- 


them for putting out a very shoddy type of product. His 
remedy for the evils of radio, however, was that listeners 
should write letters to their station managers. Some felt that 
this solution betrayed a rather narrow view of the powers 
and functions of the FCC. 

When the question of FM came before the commission, 


Mr. Porter had very little trouble in persuading most of his 












colleagues to yield to the pressure of the networks and the 
trade press and abandon the t PE a pene a 
r¢ press and adandon ie fequi ements [Or x parate pro- 


gramming on FM outlets owned by AM (standard) sta- 


tions. And he urged them to forget the silly notion of re- 
serving frequencies for veter 1 for newcomers, To vet- 
erans who protested against the failure to reserve frequen- 
cies, he re} lied that there would always be a considerable 


mumber of unused spots. In places, no doubt, like the Great 


American Desert. 


*rotection of present investments in radio has become 
one of the FCC's chief concern in vite of the fact that 
its own statistics show that the broadcast industry le a re- 
turn before federal taxes of more than 269 per cent of the 


depreciated value of its property in 1943—and it is now the 
FCC's fixed practice to award an FM license almost auto- 
matically to every AM station, without any hearing to show 
what sort of public service it has rendered under its AM 
license. 

Even after receiving their licenses, vested interests enjoy 
formidable competitive advantages over newcomers in FM: 


(1) they have no additional rentals; (2) they have no add 


ie 
tional programming costs; (3) they have practically no ad- 
ditional personnel or administrative costs; and (4) they 
enjoy a virtual government tax subsidy through their privi- 
lege of offsetting early losses by FM broadcasting against 
AM proits. 

The annual operation cost for a non-affiliated FM station 
with one kilowatt power will average $35,000, a sum equal 
to the original construction costs. For an FM station dupli- 
AM athiliate, the annual opera- 


i 


cating the programs of ar 
tion costs will be negligible. 

It will take from two to five years for enough FM receivers 
to be in the homes of the nation to make I'M a generally 
profitable enterprise. Until that time it is not a practical activ- 
ity for modestly financed units. It is essential, therefore, if 
small business, civic groups, labor unions, and cooperatives 
are to enter the field at all, that at least half of the available 
FM channels be reserved for later distribution. 

Up to the present such applications have been sparse, al- 
though applications are now on file from the U. A. W., the 
I. L. G. W. U., the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 


! 
hhy 


Potomac Cooperative Federation, and the Hollywood Com- 


munity Radio Group. Columbia University has applied for 


a non-commercial educational station. Most non-profit organ- 
izations, however, are unable to finance the venture through 
the difficult early years, and many have been too preoccupied 
with war work even to consider the possibility. 

The need for action is urgent. Of the first 129 condi- 
tional FM licenses, all but 23 were granted to compa- 
nies which already hold licenses for AM stations. With- 
in the next twelve months a large part of the FM spec- 
trum will be distributed. The responsibility of the FCC is a 
gigantic one—it has a unique opportunity to safeguard and 
implement our cherished constitutional guaranty of free- 
dom of speech, Its power is greater than the Supreme Court's, 
for the court deals only with restraints, and the commission 
has the positive task of creating opportunities. If America 
is to avail itself fully of its second chance in radio, if it is 
to create a vital and imaginative industry whose ownership 
is widely diversified and whose microphones tap 


oi4 


resources of every community, the FCC must execute a sharp 
and courageous reversal of policy. That it will have full 
Congressional support in such a move is indicated by the 
fact that the Senate Small Business Conamittee, sparkplugged 
by Senator Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, is making a study of 
the problems of small business men and veterans in radio. 
It is hoped that a thorough Congressional investigation of 
this subject will soon take shape, so that FM can be saved 


for the people before it is too late. 


Lxit Pat Hurley 
BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 


RDINARILY when a public servant fails in his task, 

he resigns quietly, and his shortcomings are merci- 
fully forgotten. This has always been true in the diplo- 
matic service, where tradition frowns upon the airing of 
individual opinions, But Patrick Hurley is not a man who 
can accept failure gracefully. He showed that repeatedly 
in his brief but stormy career as ambassador to China. And 
when the inevitable consequences of his meddling in Chi- 
nese domestic affairs became so apparent that he was de- 
nounced in Congress, his inordinate vanity would not 
permit a peaceful exit. Instead, he issued an angry public 
statement which only dramatized his unfitness for the respon- 
sibilities with which he had been intrusted. 

His attempt to shift the blame for his failure to his 
former subordinates is a reflection of both his vanity and 
his incompetence. While it is true that his staff, almost to 
a man, opposed his consistent support of the reactionary 
elements in the Chungking regime, it must be remembered 
that Hurley's policies in every case prevailed and that dur- 
ing the past six or eight months he had surrounded him- 
self with men of his own choosing. Nor has the China 
Division of the State Department exercised a restraining 
influence. When conflict arose, Hurley was upheld against 
the judgment of experts who had spent years studying 
China’s complex political problems, Hurley might have 
argued that civil war would have broken out even if the 
United States had not encouraged the Kuomintang with 
promises of American backing, but he certainly has no 
grounds for blaming our involvement in that war on those 
who opposed our taking sides in China’s domestic dispute. 
Hurley's charge that some of the career men openly favored 
the Communists is a deliberate misrepresentation cooked 
up, apparently, for political effect. The policies advocated 
by the experts were from the beginning essentially those of 
Stilwell and Gauss. They sought to prevent American sup- 
plics from being diverted from the war against Japan for 
use in civil conflict and to assist all groups—not merely the 
Communists—secking to establish a more democratic politi- 
cal structure in China. In contrast, Hurley's unconditional 
support of the Kuomintang has encouraged Chungking to 
esist popular demands for democratic constitutional reform. 
The part of General Hurley's statement that most clearly 


betrayed his unfitness, however, was the self-contradictory 


re 
i 


charge that these foreign-service officials were siding simul- 
teneously with an “imperialist bloc” and with ‘Communist 


nerialism™ against ‘‘democ racy and free enterprise.” It 
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would be impossible in a brief article to untangle th 
fusion that apparently exists in General Hurley's 
garding these basic issues. The equating of “democrac; 
“free enterprise” provides a partial key to the confu 
but even that does not explain how the career men’s a! seal 
Communist sympathies were causing us to be “suck 
a power bloc” against Communist imperialism. Yet 
the one specific charge that would in any way just 
assertion that their policies, in contrast to his own, were | 
ing the basis for World War III. 

Confused and uninformed though General Hurley’ 


ment is, it has been seized upon with delight by the a 
British, anti-Russian press. Yet its effect in the long 
should be salutary. The American people have a right to 
know not only the details of our involvement in China by: 


how our policies on crucial foreign issues ate formulated, 
They should be particularly interested in learning why the 
views of a relative novice should be permitted to override 
the recommendations of men who have devoted years of 
study to Chinese affairs. Another relevant question is why, 
considering his obvious incompetence, General Hurley wa; 
kept in his post as long as he was. It is known that a suc. 
cessor—a man with long experience in China—was selected 
several months ago, even before the General returned from 
China. But after Chiang Kai-shek sent an urgent letter 
requesting Hurley's retention, it was announced that he 
would return to China. The public would doubtless like to 
know why the views of a Chinese official should take p: 
lence over the interests of the American people. A Con: 
gressional investigation of these questions would be 
After the furor created by Hurley's resignation 
obviously impossible for the President to go back 
original plan of naming a career diplomat to replace him, 
He had to find a man who enjoyed the confidence ot 
sections of American opinion and who at the same time 
would command the highest respect in China. While the 
selection of a military man with little China experience 
may be questionable, especially at a time when political issues 


tary man, and he is not wholly without experience in China 
His ability is exceptional, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that he shares Hurley's anti-Russian bias, While his 
task is an unenviable one, he will assume it with as close to 
united backing as any diplomat could desire. 

President Truman has promised that General Marshall 
will be given specific published instructions before he leaves 
for Chungking. It is probable that these instructions will 
follow the general lines of those given Hurley a year ago, 
making due allowances for changed circumstances. The new 
ambassador will undoubtedly be asked to explore the pos 
bility of solving the Kuomintang-Communist controversy 
and to help formulate a long-range policy on American mil 
tary and material assistance to China, Whether the P 
dent will go farther is uncertain. But Marshall's task wou! 
be greatly clarified if the President would use this occa 
to restate the principles of American foreign policy < 
tained in his Navy Day speech as they apply to China. 
Such a statement would have a tremendous effect on China's 
internal situation. The militarists who have gone confi lently 
ahead with preparations for civil war on the assumptioa 
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nat Uncle Sam will provide the arms and pay the bill would 
their trump card if our policy were clearly put; for 


cesponsible American official will pledge the kind of 
the Kuomintang militarists need if 


lish control throughout China. If the Presi 
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ney are to 
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dent were to 
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make it plain that American military and econ sup. 


1 ] ‘ . 
port will depend upon the acceptance of basic d 
principles, Chungking might be forced to abandon its stub- 


born opposition to constitutional reform and so might open 
, + 


the way for a settlement of China's internal difthculties. 


Palestine P1 orimage 


BY I. F. STONE 


New York, November 30 

FEEL a little like the hero of Jules Verne’s “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” though he was a slow- 
poke by comparison. Last Tuesday I had tea in England 
ind dinner in Ireland. I breakfasted the next day in New- 


aliG 


foundland and lunched in New York. I have just returned 
from a six weeks’ trip abroad, a typical bit of American blitz 
journalism, My primary concern was Palestine, and the 


largest part of my time was spent there. But I had five 


days in London on my way and two days in Paris. I saw 
St. Peter's from the skies over Rome, and I climbed the 
Acropolis in awe during an overnight stop in Athens. I 
had five days in and around Cairo before I reached Pales- 
tine, and I saw every part of the Holy Land except the 
Dead Sea during my stay there. I spent two days and a night 
in the Lebanon, and stayed three days each in Cairo and 
London on my way back, with short descents from lonely 
night skies over Cyrenaica and Malta, and a breakfast near 
Marseilles. 

It was my first trip abroad, and if a wandering news- 
paperman may be forgiven his enthusiasm, I came back drunk 
on the beauties of the world: that last look at Manhattan's 
heady towers on the way out; the infinite variety of sea 
and sky on the boat trip over; St. Paul’s, mighty and melan- 
choly amid the bomb ruins in a London dusk; Paris, as 
one had dreamed of it, miraculously unscathed by the 
war; a savage sunset over the wild Balkan headlands flying 
into Greece; the green delta stretching from horizon to 
horizon as one enters the Egyptian skies; the minarets and 
the stars over the Citadel in Cairo; dawn over the Negev 
from the watch tower at Gevulot, with Sinai far in the 
distance; Minara, my favorite colony, which shoulders the 
sky 3,000 feet above the Jordan across from the enormous 
Harmon, where Pan dwelt; and Jerusalem, clean, white, 
and lovely on its ancient hills. I was moved to tears twice 
on my trip, once when I walked for the first time into Notre 
Dame in Paris, and again when I came through the narrow 
winding streets of the Old City to the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem, and saw the few stones to which cling so many 
filial memories for a Jew. 

[ went over neither to uncover sensations nor to bolster 
preconceptions but to understand the British and the Arab 
as well as the Jewish point of view, to get the atmosphere 
of London and the flavor of Arab nationalism, and to see 
for myself what had been accomplished in Palestine. I 
dined with a Cabinet minister in London and had a two- 
hour off-the-record talk with Azzam Bey, head of the Arab 


League, in Cairo. My assignment, to achieve som: grasp 
of the complexities and the tragedies involved in Britain's 
position, Arab aspirations, and urgent Jewish needs, was 
an assignment that called for an Isaiah, not a mere reporter. 
Perhaps I learned most from chance contaet and talks with 
humbler folk—a devout English Catholic returning on the 
Queen Elizabeth from captivity in Japan, a cockney Jewish 
mother bombed out of her home in the East End of Lon- 
don, a Coptic doctor struggling against the disease and 
squalor of an Egyptian village, a young Sephardic Jew home- 
less in Athens whose Spanish passport had saved him in 
a German death camp, a brilliant Christian Arab leader 
in Beirut whose sympathetic understanding of Zionism sur- 
passed that of any Zionist I encountered, a veteran English 
civil servant in Haifa, and above all the young men and 
women of the Jewish colonies I visited, the grandest young 
folk I have ever met. 

I hated Egypt. I have never seen such poverty. There 
are wise and farseeing men in the Egyptian upper class, 
and I had the good fortune to speak with several. But there 
are also a whole horde of self-serving phonies, and some 
Egyptian officials seem to treat their own people with an 
arrogance and contempt beyond that of the worst foreign 
imperialist. The gap between rich and poor is unbeliev- 
ably wide. Of all the villages in Egypt some fourteen now 
have health centers, and of these fourteen, five have doc- 
tors. It was to one of these show villages, near Gizeh, with 
the Pyramids visible not far away, that I was taken. The 
filth and squalor were beyond conception, and there, as in 
the Muski, the ancient quarter of Cairo, I saw a sight one 
cannot forget—flies feasting on the corrupted eyelids of 
little children. In the West one speaks of exploitation, but 
in the West the exploiting capitalist builds, constructs, pro- 
duces; his activity adds as much as if not more than it sub- 
tracts. But in Egypt exploitation is of a different and almost 
one-sided character. The fellah lives on the Nile and the 
pasha lives on the fellah. In the West when we think of 
colonial nationalism, we think of Gandhi and Nehru. Egypt 
once had a Zaglul Pasha, responsive to his people's needs, 
but today one catches few if any overtones of idealism in 
the Wafdist movement he founded. 

Egypt provides perspective on Palestine. There is the 
sharpest contrast between the markets of Egypt and the Arab 
markets in Palestine, as I saw them in the all-Arab town of 
Gaza or in the Arab sections of Jerusalem and Haifa. The 
Arab markets of Palestine are clean. The town and village 
Arab of Palestine is better dressed, healthier looking by 
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far, than the Arab in Egypt, whose usual dress is a dirty, 
old-fashioned, single-piece garment which is almost an exact 
replica of the nightshirt grandpa in America used to wear. 
Passing from Egypt to Palestine one can see for oneself 
what is testified to in the Peel Royal Commission report 
on Palestine—that the coming of the Jews has not de- 
graded the Arab but lifted his living standards. 

I found myself immensely attracted by the life of the 
Yishuv, the Jewish community of Palestine. It is the one 
place in the world where Jews seem completely unafraid. 
I did not see the displaced persons’ camps in Germany, but 
even in such free countries as England and France—and 
at home, in the United States—there are premonitory tremors 
in the Jewish communities, conscious or subconscious fears 
of the future. In Palestine a Jew can be a Jew. Period. With- 
out apologies, and without any lengthy arguments as to 
whether Jews are a race, a religion, a myth, or an accident. 
He need explain to no one, and he feels profoundly at 


I am quite willing to attribute this to historic sen- 


home; ] 


timentality, but it remains none the less a tremendous and 


inescapable fa In the desert, on the barren mountains, 
in the once malarial marshes of the Emek, the Jew has done 
and is doing what seemed to reasonable men the impos- 
sible. Nowhere in the world have human beings surpassed 
what the Jewish colonists have accomplished in Palestine, 
and the consciousness of achievement, the sense of things 
growing, the exhilarating atmosphere of a great common 
effort infuses the daily life of the Yishuv. I came away 
feeling that no obstacles, no setbacks, nothing but per- 
haps a Third World War and atomic bombs in the Middle 
East, could stop this people 

It happens that I felt myself painfully impelled to dis- 
agree with majority opinion in the Yishuv. I am not in favor 
of a Jewish state in Palestine. But it would be foolish, and 
it would be completely to misunderstand how history and 
human beings work, to disparage Zionism. Only a passion- 
ate, natrow, and mystical national faith made it possible for 
Jews to colonize areas the goats despised. Without the Zion- 
ist movement, what has been achieved in Palestine would 
never have come to pass. The closest parallel in American 
experience is Puritanism, and Palestine is indeed much like 
the frontier in our own country, both in colonial times and 
in the West. But the strength associated with such a move- 
ment also has its corresponding defects, and the defects of 
Zionism are reflected in its failure to take into account the 
feelings and aspirations of the Palestinian Arab. The Arab 
has benefited from the Jewish influx, but only indirectly. 


The Zionist has not hurt him, but the Zionist has made 


him feel 


standable. but it needs to be corrected if the Jews are to 


hut out. This exclusiveness is natural and under- 
build for themselves a secure life in the Middle East. 

I understood after seeing Egypt and talking with Chris- 
tian Arabs in the Li 
why the Yishuv will fight and has a right to 


banon 


many of them anti-Zionist only 
in public 
fight against permanent minority status under present con- 
ditions in an Arab state. But I also understand why the 
Palestinian Arab, to whom Palestine is also home, who has 
fully as much right there as the Jew, does not wish to live 
as a minority in a Jewish state. No one likes to be ruled 
by an alien people, and though I, a Jew, found the friend- 
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liest sort of welcome visiting with Arabs, I found no Palsy, 
tinlan Arab in favor of a Jewish state. Relations on th, 
day-to-day level between the two peoples are friendly anj 
quite unlike what one expects. There is no sense of race tes, 
sion as one feels it in our South or in encounters with ap) 
Semites in the Western world. The Arab does not hate th 
Jew, but he fears being dominated by him, and this ha 
must be allayed. 

In a visit to Amir on the upper Jordan, where the Hada 
was opening a new health center for Jews and Araby 
encountered a feeling among the Arabs that they so 
risked the displeasure of the British governing auth 
they were friendly with the Jews. I found no evid 

pport this suspicion, but I believe that there is much ths 
British could do to improve relations between leaders of ths 
two peoples, I was told that at Haifa the chief engin 
leading British civil servant of the municipality, had 
much in a quiet unobtrusive way toward the success of 
local government. Haifa’s population—and its City Cou: 
is equally divided between Jews and Arabs. The mayoralty 
long held by a respected Arab, succeeded since his d 
his deputy, a Jew of Turkish origin. The chief engin 
me that he could remember no occasion on which 
vote in the council had not found Jews and Arabs o: 
sides. Admittedly it is easier to run a municipality | 
nation, but Haifa nevertheless illustrates the fact t! 
two races can get along in equal partnership. 

The earlier day when Arab nationalist and Zionist could 
work together, as they did in the first honeymoon period 
after the war, came to an end for two reasons. One wa; 
Britain’s failure to fulfil the promises made the Arabs on the 
basis of which their leaders accepted Zionism for Palestine 
The other was the Jewish demand, first by implication and 
then explicitly, for a Jewish state in Palestine. The Jewis 
State slogan has made political cooperation between Jew and 
Arab impossible, and left the Jewish homeland completels 
dependent on British support. The British, feeling that ' 
Jews had to support the Empire under any circumsta’ 
have more and more made their concessions to the Arab 
These concessions have been at the expense of the Yishuv, 
of French interests, and of the minorities in the Middle Eas: 
generally. It is because the Jews understand this and fee 
deeply the needs of their homeless brethren in Europe tha: 
they have launched the present civil-disobedience campaign. 
They scent an attempt to liquidate the Yishuv, and 
scent another cruel Evian farce beneath Bevin's fine tal 
of finding a world solution for the Jewish problem. And 
I must confess that after being in London, and with al! 
respect for the good intentions of British Labor, | 
with Palestinian Jewry. 

I came away with a great liking and respect for the Eng: 
lish people but a great distrust of their officials, I under- 
stand the average Englishman’s resentment over Amc 
, and I favor not only American sharing o! 
sponsibility but an international solution for the Middle Fast. 
British fears of an Arab uprising largely reflect a hobgoblin 
of theic own making; the great powers can impose anj 
solution they choose. I think the equitable solution would 


be a bi-national state for Palestine and international trustee 
ship until population parity has been reached between Jews 
s 
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and Arabs. I think the powers must recognize the Arab 
aspiration for some kind of league or federation and put 
pi-national Palestine into it, and I think they must then 
rovide some form of international guaranty for the Chris- 
tian Lebanon, the Jewish community in Palestine, and other 
minorities in the East, but a guaranty free from the taint 
of ‘capitulations” in Egypt, a system of protection much 
abused both by the imperialist powers and the minorities 
themselves. A settlement of this kind depends, of cgurse, 
on whether London and Washington are sincerely concerned 
with stability in the Middle East or merely with appeasing 
the Arabs in preparation for a new war against the Soviet 
Union. I do not speak from surmise when I report that from 
Ernest Bevin down, the British Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office seem to be suffering from an obsession on 
this score, and the Jews are its principal victims. 
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A bi-national settlement would provide enough immi- 
gration certificates over, say, the next five or 
about 650,000—to take care of all Jews who must be given 
a refuge in Palestine. It would establish a Jewish com- 


ten years 


munity strong enough to hold its own in the Arab world. 
It would end Palestinian Arab fears of a Jewish state. It 
would genuinely fulfil Britain's obligations to both peoples, 
and it would lay the basis for a stable and developing order 
in the Middle East, in which British and world interests in 
communications and oil could be adequately safeguarded 
without infringing Arab independence. In that context, if 
the Jews give one-tenth the devotion to Arab relations that 
they have given to the land, they can build a secure home- 
Jand for themselves among their Semitic brethren. This way, 
I am deeply convinced, lies the only lasting and equitable 
solution for Palestine and the Middle East. 


Britain’s Colontal Squeeze 


BY ANDREW ROTH 
(Author of “Dilemma in Japan’) 


LOODY struggles in Indonesia and Indo-China and 

seething unrest in Burma, India, and other colonies 

have raised a storm of discussion over the morality or 
immorality of British actions, Despite the great volume of 
words the solution of the problem has advanced hardly at all 
because little attention has been paid to the economic under- 
pinnings of British colonialism. When the problem is viewed 
from an economic angle it becomes clear that Britain is cling- 
ing ever more desperately to its own colonies and reaching 
out for those of the weak French and Dutch empires as 
a major part of its effort to bolster its sagging political and 
economic power. 

Few persons realize how fat Great Britain has fallen be- 
hind the United States and the Soviet Union in economic 
strength or grasp the full effect of this development on its 
foreign and particularly its colonial policy. Foreign trade is 
the crux of the British economic crisis. The island homeland 
itself is peorly endowed in natural resources: it is self- 
suthcient only in coal and nitrates; it must import a consider- 
able amount of iron ore. Although agricultural production 
was increased during the war, a substantial part of its agri- 
cultural needs will still have to be imported. 

On the other hand, Great Britain is the most important 
industrial area in the world for its size and population. In 
use Of horse-power per man and in machinery investment it 
is first in Europe, although it is surpassed by the United States 
and Canada. Its industrial structure is still somewhat anti- 
quated, but it has perhaps the greatest body of skilled artisans 
in the world. 

Because of this poverty of natural resources combined with 
plenitude of industrial skills Britain has depended more 
than any other power on large-scale imports of food and raw 
materials. Before the war its per capita imports were about 
four times those of the United States. About three-fifths of 
the cost of these imports was met by exports, another fifth 





by income from overseas investments, and the final fifth by 
the profits of shipping, banking and insurance, and the like. 

The tremendous world-wide economic and _ political 
changes of the six war years have markedly impaired Britain's 
ability to pay for imports. There has been a very considerable 
decline in revenue from overseas investments because more 
than half of the $16 billion cf overseas investments held in 
September, 1939, has been liquidated. Canada, for example, 
has succeeded in repatriating $11 billion of Canadian se- 
curities held in Britain. Furthermore, about $14 billion of 
debts, exclusive of Lend-Lease, have been incurred, mostly 
in the form of blocked sterling balances. 

While the falling off of these secondary revenues has 
underlined the primary importance of exports of British 
manufactures, the markets for these exports have shown a 
parallel shrinkage. British manufacturers have written off 
their trade possibilities in China and Japan, where American 
politico-military predominance has virtually squeezed out all 
competitors. Eastern Europe, with the exception of Greece, 
has moved into the Soviet economic orbit. Increased self- 
sufficiency in the dominions as a result of their war effort 
has cut down markets in that field. In six years of war Canada 
was able to make an industrial advance equal to twenty-five 
years of normal peace-time development. By 1944 Canada 
had become the third largest trading nation in the world and 
the fourth largest producer of war supplies among the United 
Nations. Australia, released by the war from British-imposed 
limitations on industrialization, tremendously increased the 
amount and diversity of its industrial production. 

Elbowed out of these markets, Britain is looking more 
and more to the lush colonial world for guaranteed markets, 
cheap sources of raw materials, and favorable terms for in- 
vestment. The pressing need for American dollar exchange 
has emphasized the value of Malaya, whose substantial pre- 
war exports of tin and rubber to the United States earned it 
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the title of Britain's “dollar arsenal.’ The transfer of Ruma- 
nian and Polish oil into the Soviet economic orbit has height- 
ened the importance of Burma's oil resources, The increasing 
economic independence of Canada and Australia is in sharp 
contrast with the subject economy of India, where British eco- 
nomic controls have successfully retarded industrialization, 

Unquestionably the colonial world holds great riches. 
India, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, and Indonesia produce 
90 per cent of the world’s quinine, 80 per cent of its natural 
rubber, 70 per cent of its tin, and substantial amounts of 
coal, iron ore, oil, manganese, bauxite, and tungsten. They 
are the richest rice-growing areas and contain almost a 
third of the earth’s human labor and potential consumer 
demand. 

However, these rich regions are “encumbered” with na- 
tionalist movements which, while varying in strength, are 
powerful enough to compel Britain's leaders to choose be- 
tween two widely divergent paths—a daring, almost revo- 
lutionary economic expansionism or a Closed, repressive 
colonial mercantilism. 

There is little doubt that expansionist economics in the 
colonies could, as Philip Jaffe demonstrates in his new 
book ‘New Frontiers in Asia” (Alfred A. Knopf), solve or 
fend off many of the current problems of Britain and the 
other advanced industrial countries. An increase in the per 
capita income of colonial peoples to a mere $200 a year 
would enlarge the demand for consumers’ goods, machinery, 
and agricultural implements in the British Empire alone by 
perhaps $100 billion. But such an increase could only be 
achieved by a daring break with the imperial past and accept- 
ance of the idea that a healthy economy in the advanced capi- 
talist countries requires a substantial improvement in the 
living standards of the backward colonial peoples. Rent and 
interest reductions and other anti-feudal agrarian reforms 
must be instituted in the colonies similar to those which have 
been announced for Japan. Responsibility and power in the 
colonial village must be diverted from the big landlord and 
usurer to the village cooperative. Attention must be shifted 
from assuring 20 per cent profits for European concerns 
operating in the colonial world to assuring decent wages— 
and ‘thus consuming power—for the laborers they employ. 
Mental energies, instead of being devoted to the task of cir- 
cumventing the desire to industrialize of the colonial middle 


classes, must be channeled into planning a long-range in- 
dustrialization which will bulwark rising living standards in 
the colony and simultaneously provide a steady market for 
the machine-building and allied industries of the home coun- 
try. The achievement of economic parity would undoubtedly 


pave the way for political equality. 

Under current conditions of nationalist strength and eco- 
nomic crisis, the alternative to this program goes far in the 
other direction. It involves tightening the economic controls 
in order to guarantee Britain a share of the narrow colonial 
market. Additional markets can then be obtained by absorb- 
ing the colonial possessions of weaker European countries, 
such as Holland, Belgium, France, and Portugal. Additional 
revenue can be obtained by tightening the international! cartel 
controls over tin, natural rubber, quinine, and the like. 

As between these two alternatives of a liberal, expansionist 
approach and an old-line, restrictive approach, the burden of 
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evidence indicates that the present British Labor government 
is continuing the Tory attitude to the colonial problem. [It 
acts in Burma, Java, and Indo-China have drawn heavy fir, 
from left periodicals like the New Statesman and the Tribune 
but have been heartily applauded by the Economist, organ of 
enlightened capitalism, which has further suggested a pool. 
ing of the military, economic, and political resources of the 
British, Dutch, and French empires. In the Commons young 
Labor back benchers have assailed the colonial policies of 
their own party leadership, and the Tory opposition—causti 
on the subject of other Labor policies—has approved the 
colonial measures of the Attlee government. The proposed 
absorption of the India Office into the Dominions Office— 
personal election pledge by Mr. Bevin—has apparently been 
forgotten. Furthermore, there has been no sign of the drastic 
personnel changes in the India and Colonial offices which 
would accompany a departure from Tory policy. 

The apparent decision of Prime Minister Attlee and For. 
eign Minister Bevin to tread the old colonial path can b: 
traced to a number of factors. The unexpected end of the war 
shortly after their assumption of power confronted them with 
a host of problems, some of a pressing domestic character, 
The older, more conservative Labor leaders are afraid that a 
liberal colonial policy may result in the loss of the colonies 
and their revenue and jeopardize Labor's domestic reforms. 
They also hesitate to arouse Tory opposition on too many 
subjects, and lean in the direction of appeasing the Toric: 
abroad while weakening their hold on the domestic economy. 
On the other hand, the younger, more radical members of the 
Labor Party, who have been strongly anti-imperialist oa 
political and moral grounds, have been rather weak in con- 
structive proposals for freeing the colonies without simult:- 
neously intensifying England's economic crisis. 

American economic aggressiveness has greatly stiffened the 
British attitude. The economic exclusion of the British from 
American-dominated areas like Japan and China has streng!'- 
ened Britain’s exclusiveness in its own colonies. American 
terms for the sorely needed $4 billion loan have revealed 
rather clearly an intention to subordinate the British to the 
American economy and to secure for the United States a veto 
power over British domestic economic policies. The Rusio- 
phobia of the senior Labor leaders makes it impossible for 
them to look to Russia as a counter to American pressure and 
consequently strengthens their tendency to rely on the colonics 
as their chief economic bulwark in the deepening interna- 
tional crisis, 

A policy of tightening colonial bonds at this stage in world 
history is laden with enough dynamite aot only to blow the 
British Empire apart but to plunge the whole world into i 
third and infinitely more destructive conflict. Although the 
current upsurge of colonial nationalism is more militant ind 
forceful than anything seen before, it is a Sunday School 
picnic compared with the next stage, which will probably be 
a coordinated rising of all Asiatic colonial peoples, including 
India’s myriad millions, who are rapidly approaching a part: 
ing of the ways with the Gandhi doctrine of non-violent re- 
sistance. Moreover, if Britain moves farther away from the 
United States and Russia, it is not unlikely that eithee or bot! 
would lend at least tacit support to such a rising, 

A dichard colonial policy is also packed with econonuc 
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dynamite. The United States, Britain, and Canada have 
emerged from the war with greater industrial capacities than 
they have ever had. At the same time war-time destruction has 
educed large areas of the world to penury and thus con- 
tracted markets. A policy of maintaining the colonial world 
ss its present abysmally low level of consumption will pre- 
vent any substantial expansion of world trade and condemn 
ll nations to an unprecedented economic crisis. 

While the colonial question is primarily a British one, 
t can be solved only as part of a world-wide politico- 
economic settlement, for it demands American economic 

ment, Russian political cooperation, and the assent of 


gerecmc 

the authentic leaders of the colonial nationalist movements. 
It will be difficult to achieve such world-wide cohesion, 
but unless we make a determined effort in that direction we 


nay all personally experience atomic fission. 


Senator Johnson and 


God Almighty 


BY PHILIP WYLIE 


(Author of “Generation of Vipers” and Night unto Night’) 


the Atom Secret, Senator Edwin Carl Johnson of 
Colorado, cosponsor of the May-Johnson bill, was al- 


RK: ENTLY, in a syndicated newspaper debate on Keep- 


lowed to have his say. His little sermon followed a state- 


the now-familiar line—that is, there is no basic secret, an at- 
empt to enforce any secrecy would invade human rights, 
hibit progress, lead to an atomic armament race, and so on, 
With this kind of argument the Senator had no truck, but 
since he has been advocating one of the most disputed bills 
offered in our history, and possibly the most tyrannical, it 
; important that his reasoning be given the utmost attention. 
He presents the case for secrecy on a fundamentalist basis 
and with a fervor worthy of—typical of—his high estate. 
First, he paints a rather thin picture of pre-nuclear interna- 
tional futures. ‘And then,” he says, “God Almighty in His 
nfinite wisdom dropped the atomic bomb in our Iap!’’ Cer- 
tain distant, preyudiced peoples would question the accuracy 
of the metaphor, but it will pass in this discussion. ‘Almighty 





God,” he says a little later, “has placed in our hands His ° 


mightiest instrument of peace.” The Senator’s main idea is 
dear: We Americans were given the bomb by Almighty God, 
or God Almighty, whichever you prefer. With it, we shall 
force peace, 
This is where I wish to enter the debate. I think my cre- 
dentials entitle me to a voice. For I am not only a citizen in 
onably good standing but also one less hastily informed 
on nuclei than the Senator, having, since 1933, spent many 
of my days with nuclear physicists. However, Senator John- 
on has lifted what must seem to him a sordid squabble above 
the level of mere worldly knowledge and set it on the plane 
of Divine Authority. So it is there, rather than in the realm 
af mere atomic fact, that I must meet him. 
“Who's Who in America’ does not give the Senator’s 
teligious denomination, or his past denomination, or any 
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other such data. I, however, am coming right owt with the 
categorical statement that I am the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, born and raised in the Presbyteriaa chu: 
body who has been born and raised in the Presbyterian 
church will tell you for a fact that Presbyterians yield to none 


Any- 


in the interpretation of the will of Almighty God. It is a 
delicate subject, perhaps, but a Presbyterian minister's son 
gets a briefing in these matters which gives him a franchise. 
So if Senator Johnson can speak out bravely about God's 
will, a humble Presbyterian can also. 

What might be called the nucleus of the Senator's Divine 
Interpretation lies in the following observations: “With vision 
and guts and plenty of atomic bombs, ultra-modern planes, 
and strategically located air bases, the United States can out- 
law wars of aggression, The courage to assume such a mag- 
nificent, God-inspired responsibility is the price of our sur- 
vival.” We ought not to care, the Senator also says, whether 
other nations like that attitude or not. The bomb, the Senator 
thinks, should be made our sacred trust. 

That's where, as an authority on the Divine Will, I de- 
mur. In the Presbyterian church—twenty years ago, I ad- 
mit—we were taught that temporal things are not sacred, 
Not even bombs. The inference would have been, indeed, 
that as long as Americans thought a bomb was sacred, no- 
body could trust Americans. We were also taught that cours 
age was never the price of anything—a philosophical point 
obscure to the Senator. And we were told over and over that 
“right makes might,” while the interpretation of Senator 
Johnson at least nudges or maybe embraces the opposite 
theory—a theory recently put to an extensive empirical test, 
which failed. 

Now, while I am able to extrapolate on nuclear physics 
far more rationally than the Senator, who doesn't know 
what it’s all about—and while I will not yield to him as a 
versed spokesman of the Lord—I cannot, unfortunately, 
produce a physicist who worked for the Manhattan District 
and who is also a deacon, elder, trustee, or plate-passer. 
Most of the scientists I know are not especially religious, 
although they generally live in suburban houses with privet 
hedges, seldom run afoul of the law, and will often sur- 
prise you with a coup at six no trump or a brisk game of 
table tennis. But even such men, plain heretics, are willing 
to agree that Divine Providence has placed the atomic bomb 
in our hands in the same way it has placed in our hands the 
kiss-fast lipstick, Boulder Dam, and the roller skate. 

They will agree on no other terms. The godly can hardly 
make a distinction, either. If so, how? And in the matter of 
the secret, these scientists “are the only people who can 
standing it.’’ Here, I have not quoted Almighty God but 
Walter Lippmann, who is a near miss. 

My inclination, therefore, after reading the Senator's de- 
fense of his bill, is to regard it in part as the work of a mis- 
guided brother. His emotional attitude is excellent: in this 
shrinking planet there is no place for shrinking people; cour- 
age—responsibility for all mankind—is necessary to save the 
lot of us. Nevertheless, the Senator plainly needs far more 
dope on atoms. Concerning the rest of his Divine Revela- 
tion I ask, as an informed Presbyterian, Who does he think 


he is, God Almighty ? 
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General Motors: Sovereign State 


N THESE days, when we are wondering whether the 
| elec national state has not become an anachronism, 
it is rather extraordinary that we should also find ourselves 
faced with the problem of the state within the state. For this 
was one of the burning questions of the Middle Ages, when 
great lords ruled their baronies with little regard for the 
central government, levying taxes, raising armies, and carry- 
ing On war against one another and the king himself. Only 
after long struggles were their claims to autonomy abandoned 
and the modern state established. 

Today instead of feudal landlords we have feudal corpora- 
tions which through ownership of the means of production 
control the livelihood of millions. The decision made by a 
handful of managerial boards may cause widespread unem- 
ployment, may indeed plunge the whole country into depres- 
sion. Yet these men refuse to accept full cesponsibility for 
the results of their actions; they are accountable to no one but 
their stockholders and in most cases only to a minority of 
those. 

This situation is perfectly illustrated by the stand taken 
by General Motors in its current dispute with the automobile 
workers’ union. “It should be clear to you and all others,” 
wrote Harry Anderson, vice-president of the company, in a 
letter to the union, “that we will not negotiate with your 
union regarding our selling prices and profits.” This refusal 
to discuss the financial situation of the corporation renders 
negotiaticn impossible, for the workers’ representatives have 
made a specific claim for higher wages unaccompanied by 
higher prices. If it can be proved that a cise in pay will un- 
avoidably make automobiles more expensive, the union is 
willing to withdraw its demand. General Motors has dodged 
this challenge entirely. It has denied broadly the validity of 
the economic analysis made by the union in support of its 
belief that even if car prices were lowered, its wage demands 
could be met and a handsome profit left to the company, but 
it has attempted no factual disproof. 

One reason for this entirely negative attitude is, I suspect, 
that the U. A. W.’s estimate of the situation, even though 
based on admittedly incomplete data, is a pretty accurate one. 
As a profit-making machine General Motors has an amazing 
record. In the nine years 1936 to 1944, inclusive, it not only 
paid out a total of $27.75 on its common stock, or more than 
the current book value of its shares, but raised its total in- 
vested capital out of carnings from $973,000,000 to $1,440,- 
000,000. During these years its poorest experience was in 
1938, when it earned a mere 10 per cent on its invested 
capital; its average return was 16.3 per cent. With post-war 
sales of cars due to beat all records, offering General Motors 
the prospect of operating at capacity for some years, there is 
every reason to suppose that such results will be duplicated if 
not exceeded. At any rate the Stock Exchange expects this to 
happen, for General Motors common stock is currently 
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quoted (November 28) at 7174, or practically three times js 
book value. The market, that is to say, is taking into a Coma: 
General Motors’ proved ability to earn an abnormal! 1 e of 
profit on its actual investment of capital. 

This is what the published accounts show. If the coq, 
pany’s books were opened to an arbitration board, I have ay 
doubt that they would show an even more favorable position 
But as Mr. Anderson has declared, “We don’t even Open our 
bocks to our own stockholders”—a remark which deserys 
to achieve the fame of “the public be damned.” Actually, s 
is not an entirely true statement. What Mr. Anderson should 
have said is that the books are not open to the majority of 
stockholders. Thirty per cent of the stock is owned by ths 
managers and their associates, including 23 pet cert held by 
the du Pont Corporation, which has a large number of repre. 
sentatives on the board of directors. We can be sure that this 
group of stockholders is given all the facts about the com. 
pany and thus occupies a specially privileged position. 

With the remainder of the stock widely dispersed among 
several hundred thousand owners, this small inner group cay 
run General Motors in its own way. Profits and prices, it 
declares, are purely managerial business and no concern of 
the union or the public, even though it cannot be denied tha 
wage-rates are intimately connected with prices and profit 
As John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Re. 
conversion, said on October 17, “Whether wage increas 
can be granted, and to what extent, can in the final analysis 
only be judged by asking a common-sense question, ‘How 
much of an increase can the individual company afford to 
pay if it is to meet its pay rolls and stay in business?’ " Geo 
eral Motors’ managers not only claim to be the fina! arbiter; 
of this question but arrogantly repudiate any obligation to 
provide factual support for their answer. 

General Motors employs some 350,000 workers, repre 
ing with their families at least one million persons. Fourteea 
of the forty-eight states have populations smaller than th 
total. General Motors has an invested capital of $1,440,000, 
000, a sum greater than the combined bonded debt of Nes 
York, California, and Iinois. General Motors’ net sa‘es ia 
1941, its last peace-time year, amounted to $2,437,000,009, 
equal to 1/14 of the gross 1941 income of all manufactuang 
industries. Is it possible to treat an entity of this magnitude 
on the same legal basis as an incorporated corner grocery’ 
Surely its very size, the influence for good or evil it inevitably 
exercises on the whole economy of the country, the number 
of people dependent upon it, affect it with a public interest 

Not only the employees and shareholders of General 
Motors but the people of the country as a whole have a right 
to a great deal more information than the management of the 
corporation vouchsafes. The policy decisions it makes at this 
time will have a strong bearing on the economic fortunes 
of the whole country for years to come. If the directors of 
General Motors, putting profit margins before production, 
aim at grabbing all that the traffic will bear, they will be 
laying the foundations for a new depression. This is a matter 
of the utmost concern to every American, and the Admins 
tration, if it does its duty, will recognize the fact by insisting 
that General Motors supply all the information needed to 
make possible a public judgment of its actions. 

KEITH HUTCHISON 
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Mexico, November 29 
SAW General Cardenas two weeks ago. The last time I 
had seen him betore that was at the end of August on 
the day when he left the Ministry of War announcing 
that he was withdrawing completely from political life. Since 
1932, when he was military commander of the state of 
Michoacin and I Spanish Ambassador, I have been with him 
st so many different moments and in such different circum- 
stances, that I think I can read his mind. He always prefers 
‘o listen rather than talk. In fact, I do not know any man 
who can listen as attentively as he. When Negrin arrived in 
Mexico this summer to unite the Spanish political groups, 
I few with him to see Cardenas. I kept an eye on my wrist- 
watch. Negrin talked exactly four hours and ten minutes 
about the whole problem of Spain, internal and interna- 
tional. During that time Cardenas asked one question, and 
that was the only moment when he moved his lips. When 
he talks, he talks with unmatched precision. Anyone who 
meets Cardenas for even a short time realizes that he has 
before him a leader of world dimensions. 

The day I went to see him at the Ministry, I was accom- 
panied by one of the most fervent “Cardenistas.” The news 
of his imminent retirement had struck his followers speech- 
less. This man did not dare go into the room with me. He 
waited for me in the street and as soon as I rejoined him, 
he asked, “Do you think he is quitting forever?” I replied, 
It depends, . . . But if the counter-revolution breaks out, 
you will not find him in bed.” 

Two weeks ago this impression was confirmed. Although 
he did not tell me anything, I left his, house absolutely con- 
vinced that he was “coming back.” I do not know whether 
he will come back as Minister of War or in another gov- 
ernment post. But in whatever capacity, he will soon be 
back in the midst of the political struggle. He knows it is 
only he who can stop the counter-revolutionary process which 
is fermenting in Mexico. 

It is a year now since this process began, but the immi- 
nence of the Presidential elections has increased its tempo. 
On Sunday, November 25, Ezequiel Padilla was named can- 
didate of the new Partido Democratico Mexicano. The 


attacked the Parliament. They attacked Lombardo Toledano 
and the unions. But the name of the real enemy, Lazaro 
Cardenas, was not even pronounced. He is the one they really 
fear, and instinctively they shrink from any move which 
might provoke him to come back—in time. 

Once the minor candidates had withdrawn, two remained 
to face each other in the fight—Padilla and Aleman. Padilla 
is too well known in the United States to require any de- 
scription. In fact, that is one of his greatest political handi- 
caps. Mexicans do not want a President who will get into 
trouble with the United States; but even less do they want 
a servant of the State Department. Moreover, and in spite 
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of his external features, which so greatly impressed the s aty 


\ ] 1 


reporters €specially the ladies Nn oun Francisco, he 1s one 


of the least Mexican of all the Mexicans I have met. Mexi« 


cans are seldom vain, and Ezequiel Padilla is a sort of mati- 
nee idol who gets on their nerves. Even when he was in the 
United States, at the pinnacle of his success, people in Mexico 
booed every time his face appeared on the screen. 

Aleman, on the other hand, is unknown to most Ameris 
cans. He is one of the youngest presidential candidates ever 
to run—in his middle thirties. But he has behind him the 
experience of judge, senator, governor of the state of Vera- 
cruz, and Minister of the Interior. It was especially in this 
last job, during the war, that he showed indisputable ability. 
He was responsible for the arrest of three Japanese, two of 
whom were directing an attempt to blow up the Panama 
Canal and the third a plot to assassinate President Roosevelt. 

Considered by the best political observers as certain to 
win, he is carrying his campaign into every corner of the 
country. His program includes, together with the continued 
distribution of land, an ambitious project of industrializa- 
tion. The great leap taken by Mexico during the war is re- 
flected in this plan, Aleman, with whom I talked at length, 
does not share the concern of seme people over the possible 
dislocation of Mexico’s economy as a result of the war’s end. 
He admits that the expected crisis in the United States may 
have a severe effect in Mexico. But he thinks that in the 
intervening years the economic life of the country can be 
readjusted so that many Mexican industries founded as part 
of the American war effort can survive and even grow. 

This modern approach to the problems of Mexico and 
the fact that he is the first civilian candidate in many years 
have drawn to him new sources of support. Besides the great 
popular groups which traditionally formed the basis of suc- 
cessive revolutionary governments—peasants, workers, civil 
servants, small business men—one sees this time participating 
in the campaign leading intellectuals and technicians. They 
are organized as a Planning Committee whose appearance is 
@ novelty in a Mexican presidential campaign. 

But the most impressive phenomenon is the reappearance 
in the fight of people who years ago had withdrawn from 
politics —artists, physicians, people of intellectual distinction 
who had come to believe that the revolution was so well 
established that they would never be obliged to come to its 
defense again. They now realize that Mexico is not going 
to escape the great struggle between right and left which is 
dividing the world. The clerical offensive whose most auda- 
cious demonstration took place in October during the cen- 
tenary of the Virgin of Guadalupe is waking many people 
up and drawing others back into the battle. Can anyone 
doubt that Mexico's 
Cardenas, will come forward when the struggle reaches its 
climax ? DEL VAYO 

[Next week’s article will deal with clerical reaction in 


Mexico.} 


great revolutionary leader, Lazaro 
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Hungary Samples Freedom 


BY HAL LEHRMAN 


(Correspondent with the United States Military Mission in Hungary) 


Budapest, November 20 
HE most startling thing about the Hungarian elections 
is that they were actually held after all. A maneuver to 
lump the candidates of every party together on a 
“united list,” divide up the parliamentary seats in advance, 
form a new coalition government, and then stage a ja oder 
nein plebiscite on election day came very close to success. 
The idea originated with the Communists after their 
crushing defeat in the Budapest municipal elections in Octo- 
ber. Certain of the Agrarian leaders, stunned by their own 
capture of an absolute majority at the City Hall, fell in with 
it gratefully. They trembled at the prospect of winning an 
absolute majority in Parliament as well, with all the risks 
bound up with full power—and responsibility—in a desper- 
ate economic situation. The Communists added to the jitters 
of their Agrarian rivals by muttering darkly about strikes 
and street demonstrations if “‘reaction’’ won at the polls, 
The Russians, worried about further loss of prestige in a 
national defeat of the Communists, expressed concern over 


1 


ssible “anarchy and civil war” should the campaign pro- 


cece | as scheduled. 


| 

Agreement “‘in principle” to torpedo the elections had 
lready been reached among the top figures of the major 
parties when the Agrarian rank and file revolted. The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, and later the American ra lio, 

‘engthened the position of the rebels by roundly denounc- 
ing the scheme. Provincial Agrarian leaders forced the party's 
Budapest headquarters to call a meeting of the national 
directorate. The uproar at home and abroad caused a general 
retreat, even on the Russian front. The night before the 


meeting, the Communists sullenly told an inter-party con- 


> 


ference that they would enter a coalition government what- 


1 


ever the results of the election. The project for a united 
listewas formally interred. 

he elections were further distinguished by their unques- 
tionable honesty. The election law, though full of loopholes 
when it was first drafted, was plugged and patched, mainly 
through the efforts of the Agrarians, until it emerged from 
Parliament a genuinely democratic document. The ballot 
was secret; suffrage was universal for persons who had 
reached the age of twenty; disqualification of voters and 
pressure on them to vote this way or that were reduced to 
a minimum. Poll committees functioned with admirable vigi- 
lance. This first national election in Southeastern Europe 
since the war set an excellent example. It was, moreover, 
the first clean election in all Hungarian history, with the 
possible exception of 1920. 

Another record was set by the size of the vote. Never 
before had 88 per cent of all eligible Hungarian citizens 
gone to the polls, and never before had the total number of 
voters reached 4,700,000. The best previous figures had been 


74 per cent and 3,200,000. Narrow suffrage qualifications, 


terrorism, falsification of returns, and general apathy had 
made earlier elections more or less farcical. This titne the 
turnout in Budapest was not only large but indicative of 
political maturity. Though a month apart, the municipal and 
national elections in the capital were alike in the size of 
the vote and in its distribution among the parties, demon. 
strating the people's steady interest and the fidelity of their 
allegiances. 

Of the specific results the most striking was the redoubt. 
able victory of the Agrarians, a party which had literall; 
been driven into the ground a scant thirteen months be. 
fore. When the Russians first liberated Debrecen in eastern 
Hungary and sponsored a provisional government there, 
remnants of the Agrarian leadership were just emerging 
from a year in hiding. The high Communist leaders came 
in behind the advancing Red Army and had its back: 
The Agrarians had little money and no foreign support 

The Communist Party took the key positions in the « 
service and bluffed or bludgeoned its way into the top trade. 
union posts. It made the new police largely a Communist 
agency. It dominated the workers by the Russian system of 
“factory committees” and all other Hungarians by the Nazi 
system of “house delegates.’’ Nevertheless, the Agrarians have 
won 245 seats in the next Parliament, against 70 for the 
Communists and 69 for the Social Democrats. 

The defeated parties assert that the reactionaries 
responsible for this phenomenal reversal. Certainly a : 
tude of dubious characters voted Agrarian when they woul 
have vastly preferred to vote for Horthy, Otto, or the Arrow 
Cross. The one troubling note is the overwheiming extent 
of the Agrarian triumph. The situation would be much 
healthier if the Social Democrats, who three weeks before 
the elections at last broke away from the Communists, had 
made a better showing. They would then have been estab- 
lished as a formidable alternative party with democratic prin- 
ciples, able to exercise a check on the Agrarians. 

But it must not be forgotten that the Agrarians do have 
a firmly established liberal tradition, despite the vagaries of 
Tibor Eckhardt and his kind. They are not democrats merely 
by revulsion against the authoritarianism of the post-war 
extreme left. Ever since its organization fifteen years 490 
the party has distinguished itself by its stand against the 
developing fascism. During the war and until the day of the 
German occupation it fought openly and courageously against 
the German orientation, anti-Semitism, and all the other 
abominations of an expiring feudal society.* In the 1959 
elections the Agrarians polled 850,000 of the 3,200,000 
votes cast, and achieved this despite the open ballot and tie 
official terrorism. 

If the leftist defeat was caused by reaction, the reaction 

* According to Hungarian democrats in this country, the Agrarans 


were dominated by reactionary elements until 1987, when they expelled 
Eckhardt, who had been chairman of the party.—reDiToRS THUR NATION. 
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scainst the Communist-controlled leftist bloc. The elec- 


nursed two 
e association with the occupation army, whose behavior 
This feel- 
reinforced by a suspicion that 


profound grievances. One was the bloc’s 





hardly endeared it to the Hungarian people. 
about the Russian army, 


Soviets planned ultimately to absorb Hungary as a mem- 





yer state or a Russian colony, stimulated the reemergence of 


nat onal 


spirit. The second and more profound grievance 


Li 
thy had was the left’s arbitrary rule, the intolerance of its doctrine, 
ine the its strong-arm methods of proselytizing. Against these the 
ative of reaction was soundly democratic. The Social Democrats suf- 


ipal and fered heavily from their connection with the Communists. 


size of They ran jointly with the Communists in the Budapest con- 
d iia’ est and were rejected; they ran separately in the national 
of th lections and were rejected again, because nobody believed 
paration was more than tactical. 
edoubt. The new all-party coalition Cabinet could not have had 
literally 3 more auspicious launching. All factions pretended to find 
ths be. creat comfort in the election returns. Swallowing their morti- 
eastern fication, the Communists expressed delight over proof that 


— ‘every fifth Hungarian is a Communist’’—let’s say every 
| xth, to be accurate. The Social Democrats were proud that 
ie “Hungary had passed its test satisfactorily.’’ Even the Peas- 
acl ant Party, junior member in the defunct bloc, interpreted 


or its 6.8 per cent of the vote as ‘‘a solid basis” for another try. 

















LOOK THINGS IN THE FACE 


62: 


No coalition in which one party 1s excessively strong has 
good prospects for long life. The Agrarians will need infinite 
resources of tact to suppress a temptation toward tr i e 
in government councils. But the Communists’ attitude offers 
by far the greatest danger. They are frankly waiting to 


spring. Their header, Matyas Ri kosi, who found employment 


in the Soviet Ministry of the Interior during his Russian 


exile, flatly announced on election eve We can always on 
the comrades to go into the streets. Meanwhile the ballot is 
also a weapon,” 

’ when 


The Communists, it is true, can go “into the streets 


they wish: they have the nuclei for disturbances in the face 
tories, and they can pl ay upon the misery of a hungry, bank- 
100,000 


100,000 


rupt people. The urban population requires at least 
tons of grain for minimum bread rations, but only 


le from the total estimated 1945-46 crop. 


Similar appalling deficits exist in basic foods like meat. fat 


and sugar. Reparations and armistice obligations take 60 per 


tons will be availab 


cent of the state budget. Only one-tenth of these expenses is 
covered by revenue; the rest is met by freshly printed money. 
The consequent inflation is rapidly approaching the astro- 
nomical levels of inflation in Germany after the First World 
35,000 


pengoes. Prices have risen thirty times more than wages. This 


War. The dollar, worth 5 pengoes in 1939, now bring 


makes a fertile field for demagogues. The Agrarian leader 


: 


PR PEO tet mes gm 
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Zoitan Tildy said to me, “We will solve the economic prob- 


lem or fall with it.” 

All factions agree that the crisis cannot be met without 
foreign aid. The Russian offer of a “cooperation” pact— 
giving the Soviets control of virtually half of Hungary's 
economy—met the favor it did because it promised at least 

yme assistance by delivery of supplies and easing of repara- 
tions. Feeling was strong throughout the country against sell- 
ing Hungary out so cheaply, but neither of the other Allies 
seemed willing to offer concrete help. The first intervention 
of the democracies against the pact was greeted here with 
intense thanksgiving because it showed some interest, how- 
ever vague, in Hungary's survival. The expressed desire for 
moral and material support from the West is not simply a de- 
vice to pit the democracies against Russia, although there are 
many who live for nothing else. Hungary cannot remain inde- 
pendent unless it receives economic aid. Russia alone cannot 
revive Hungary's economy. The solution must be tripartite. 

In this connection the American State Department has re- 
vealed an agility and good sense which the writer, as a very 
minor but perennial critic of that institution, hastens to ac- 
knowledge. It is moving with more subtlety, for once, than 
the usually suaver Whitehall. The British tactic has been to 
pound on the table in an empty room; the American to speak 
softly and be heard, Washington's offer to recognize the pro- 


The NATION 
visional government if the balloting was honest helped +} 
election of a government worthier of recognition than the 
deadlocked council of Foreign Ministers could have hone 
for at this time. Its note to Moscow concerning the pa : i 
protest which was clearly marked “not a protest’ anj 
shrewdly delivered in duplicate to London, saved Russiag 
face and simultaneously pointed to a way out through 
partite consultation on aid to Hungary. Its dry reminder ty 
Budapest that an exclusive agreement with the Soviets would 
violate Hungary's existing commitments to the United State; 
offered just the right amount of hope and argument. 

I have it on high authority, despite recent suggestion; t) 
the contrary, that the bedrock of American policy here ra. 
mains collaboration among the powers rather than allotment 
of spheres of influence. Progress varies in the different coun. 
tries of Southeastern Europe. In Hungary, for the moment, 
there is a stalemate on Allied Control Commission statute; 
The Russians operate on the principle, derived from the in- 
definiteness of the Potsdam agreement, that the Soviet com. 
missioner need consult his colleagues only on matters which 
he considers “important.” The British and Americans have 
never accepted this procedure. The result is misunderstandin 
and continuing irritation. It will be better for Hungary, an 
for the world, when this problem is adjusted in conformity 
with the larger pattern of tripartite cooperation, 


{ 


Greece in Purgatory 


BY PHILIP JORDAN 


(The Nation's correspondent in Southeastern Europe; formerly 
chief foreign correspondent for the London News-Chronicle) 


Athens, November 18 

FTER having saved Greece—let's face it—from a vio- 

lent revolution by a minority nearly a year ago, the 

British troops here may yet be called on to save it 

from an equally vicious coup by the right. That is the pre- 

vailing view here. At present it has no substance, for the very 

good reason that any immediate application of democratic 

procedures in Greece would produce an enormous majority 
in favor of the monarchy. 

Not that the Greek people are wedded to the idea of mon- 
archy or that they care a nickel for the dull person of King 
George, now sweating it out in the comparative ease of Clar- 
idge’s Hotel in London. But—and this is the key to the 
whole present situation—they are afraid. They are afraid 
of a continuation of the almost unimaginable economic 

haos; they are afraid of the K. K. E., which is the Greek 
Communist Party; and they are afraid of Russia. The truly 
abominable excesses committed by the E. L. A. S. last De- 
ember left a legacy of hate and fear; and the natural in- 
t of the majority is to run as far away from that moment 

of terror as they possibly can. The farthest limit is the Crown, 
inding as it does for repression of any movement to which 
i¢ label “‘left’’ could be attached. The Crown, then, has 
become something more than a point of political disputation; 
it has b 


That it would in fact prove nothing of the kind, that the 


ome a longed-for refuge and a symbol of security. 





Greek people would almost certainly grow tired of it, almost 
certainly repudiate it within a year of its reestablishment, most 
of them know, but that does not prevent them from want: 
ing it. 

Small wonder that the elements which have most to fear 
from communism are trying to put forward the elections, 
scheduled to be held on January 20 next year, and that those 
who have most to gain from the introduction of even the 
mildest Socialist principles are doing all they can to have 
them postponed. It looks, at the moment, as if the right and 
center would have their way. 

By the present arrangements the elections will be fouglit 
on the issue of the Crown. The Crown’s future will depend 
on the result of the elections, whereas it should depend 
solely on the promised plebiscite, which should be allowed 
to dispose of the matter one way or another before the elec- 
tions are required to decide problems infinitely more seti- 
ous than the fate of a dreary Hohenzollern Dane. Alas for 
Greece, the elections are to be held before the plebiscite, 
which, if it ever comes, will merely be adding insult to 
injury. 

From present indications, the left, without exception, ¥ 
boycott the elections. They state quite categorically that the 
elections will be faked. Their enemies, they say, are able to 
obtain electoral booklets—without which no voter can £9 
to the polls—in quantities, while such indispensable Jocu- 
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“et a see Bi yo > 
ire denied to them, and are padding the electoral rolls 





t quantities of fictitious names. 





It is quite impossible for the traveling journalist to check 


7 


ruth of such charges. The barrier of language is too 


t, and also many who might want to speak and to prove 
Pe ye point are afraid of the police. As careful an investigation 
eee sl 
sma ie substance in what the Communists say but that they 


5 





have been able to make leads me to believe that there 


ly exaggerate. They claim, and rightly, that the thou- 
ns inds of their supporters now in jail will be denied the right 
nevertheless, it would be a mistake to take at its 
=o value their campaign for a political amnesty. It is not, I 
n convinced, entirely sincere. The jails are the best recruit- 
hools that the K. K. E. possesses; martyrs are useful 
‘o it, and it makes the most of them; and if the prisoners 
let out today, the lives of quite a few of them would 

st certainly come to an abrupt end. 

[his leads to the subject of the ‘white terror.” If by “ter- 
ror’ one Means an organized, centrally directed, and sys- 

tic campaign of extermination, there is no terror here. 

There is, however, fairly widespread intimidation of men 

. ind women known to have leftist views by those who suf- 

; fered in the revolt of last December. The Minister of the 

; Interior said the other day that law and order now prevail 

hroughout Greece: he was speaking out of turn; law and 

rder will not prevail so long as men and women are being 

nurdered by his own henchmen and supporters. Bullies are 

ishing in on the present hatred of all things “left” and are 

ecking revenge for what happened thirteen months ago. 

Almost every day reports of beatings, of murder, of rape 

ire printed in the Athens press and cannot be denied. But 

f they were placed alongside the atrocities of last Decem- 

ber, what is happening now would fade into insignificance. 

it is disgusting and reprehensible and a shame to the authori- 

ties that such things should continue, but it must always be 

most remembered that war and revolution have left the Greek 

want people with a fever from which they have not yet recovered. 

Until that fever dies out, or until the British decide to use 
their troops as police, excesses will be committed. 

Of the glaring and frightful instances of connivance by the 
those authorities I will give but one example. In the Patras dis- 
n the trict there lives a rich man whose family were murdered by 
ave the E. L. A. S. last December. He has declared a private war 
t and on all who belong to the left, and he wages it in the shadow 

of police protection. He openly hunts human beings as 

ght though they were game, and he kills them with a knife, 

pen Each time he kills he is arrested and put in jail for a week, 

pend at the end of which time he pays someone 50,000 drachmas 

ywed —about $100—and is let out to go hunting again. I have 

not investigated this case myself, but I am satisfied that the 

seri report I have received is true. Such loathsome events are 

; for taking place all over the country, and they argue, of course, 
cite, omplete anarchy and a corrupt administration. 

to Slowly, too slowly perhaps, law and order are being reestab- 

lished, so far as they were ever established here; the crea- 

tion and training of a new gendarmerie by a British subject, 

the sir Charles Wickham, are steps in the right direction. Sir 





Charles is a strong man, and although he has no sign of 
lat might be called “left-wing views,” he is informed, I 






am sure, by a deep humanitarianism and a passion for the 












law. Already his work is bearing fruit; the At) @ 
for the first time in their history are ar ty hing 
more lethal than batons. Complaint is made by t! ft that 
he will not—in fact, he is not allowed to—take recruits 
from their side of the fence. This is in some ways a pity, 
for the habit has grown here of labeling anybody a ‘ om- 
munist’’ who was ever in the E. A. M. On t! e other hand 


the Greek temper is such at the moment that any police 
force recruited on a wide basis would almost certainly can- 
cel itself out; as a police officer said to me the oth f day, 
“One Trojan horse in a country’s history is enough | 

The economic plight of Greece is easily described. If it 
were not for UNRRA the country would die on its fect in a 
week. What UNRRA gives it is almost the only food it gets. 
It is not UNRRA’s business to distribute its supplies 
them over to the government and from then on can take no 
interest in their destina- 
tion. There has been considerable racketeering in the distri- 
bution of UNRRA goods, and at one time, it is said, the 
bulk of them found their way to the black market. Some, but 
a very small proportion of the whole, are still sold there. 
The Communists claim that the authorities use UNRRA 


t hands 


more than a moderately academi: 


supplies as a political lever, denying aid to families known 
to have liberal views. There is some substance in this charge, 
I believe, but UNRRA insists that it is true only in isolated 
instances. 

British and American policy at present is one of non- 
intervention in Greek affairs. If that makes you smile, it 
makes a lot of people here smile, too, for Britain has sev- 
eral divisions of troops here, an act which in itself consti- 
tutes the strongest intervention, unless the word has ceased 
to have any meaning. Actually, if that much-maligned char- 
acter the British ambassador were allowed to intervene and 
to use his undoubted authority, Greece could probably have 
a stable government from now until the elections are held. 
But he is not allowed to, and British policy toward Greece 
is not made here but in Whitehall. It may be optimistic to 
think that a stable government of the left center could be 
put in power, for although Greece is a country of politt- 
cians it is not at the moment a country of statesmen. Men 
with any experience of ruling are old and set in their ways. 
There has been no government in the sense in which we 
understand a “government” in England since 1936, when 
Metaxas, with the connivance of King George, set up a pers 
sonal dictatorship. Young and middle-aged men have had 
no training in the art of government, and they will have 
to learn. 

The British are unpopular with the left, which mistak- 
enly but quite sincerely believes that they want the King to 
be brought back; they are unpopular with the right because, 
by and large, and certainly in the districts where their fiat 
runs, they prevent a policy of widespread revenge being car- 
ried out. If they were to go, there would be no freedom in 
Athens, which is today one of the freest cities in the world. 
The eighteen daily newspapers here enjoy a freedom of the 
press that makes a British and even an American journalist 
green with envy. The other day 50,000 followers of the 
K. K. E. held.a meeting in the Athens stadium, “guarded” 
only by unarmed police. These fundamental rights would 
cease to exist if the occupying forces were withdrawn. 
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In spite of the wisdom and charm of the United States 
ambassador, Lincoln MacVeagh, America is beginning to 
forfeit some of its once high popularity. Washington has 
turned down a Greek demand that Italy be asked to pay 
reparations for the frightful damage done here by Fascist 
thugs and their Albanian satellites. Athens has been told that 
the Italian economy will not stand the strain of reparations, 
but because the Greeks have suffered more than any other 

in Europe wv ith the possible exc ption of the Poles, 


y find this a singularly unpa 


latable answer. It is difficult 
for them to understand Allied tenderness toward a former 
asty enemy combined with what seems utter indifference to 
just claims of a gallant ally. There has been some talk 
a dollar loan at small rate of interest, but the Greeks 
that they are illing to saddle present and future 
rations wit uurden that should in equity be borne 


who put them to fire and the sword. They have 


iny loans for Greek recon- 
1 


the Italian people shou d be 
} 
i 


ed with them and compelled to spend the capital here, 


Greeks stipulate This 
le not to sympathize with this den if Ithough the 
not to ym} athize with this demand, [or ait 10uUgn tae 


can properly say that they are spending millions here 


has been refused. It is impos- 


relief, the Greeks can as properly say that charity is not 
they fought and bled for, and that, anyhow, relief 
restore a railroad system 90 per cent destroyed or 
air a country’s bridges. 

The Greeks are also distressed by the attitude of the Big 
Three toward the Dodecanese question. There is no doubt 
hatever that their claim to these islands is just. They say 
it Greek soldiers were invited to spend their blood to re- 
ver them, but now that they have only to be occupied, no 

sreck is allowed to sct foot on the sacred soil. 
It is reported here, and I happen to know it is true, that 
American and British governments are about to recog- 
ze as the legitimate government of Albania the terrorist 
ing headed by Enver Hodja, who is loathed above all other 
men as a persecutor of Greeks in the border regions. Such 
tion by the Allies will increase the country’s growing sense 
of isolation, from which any one of half a dozen horrid 
I 


( nts, May eventually spring. 
Is capital to restore its previous modest level 


and 1s looking to its allic 


(sreece nee 
yf pro perity 5 to provide it; but 
is relevant to report in this connection that no effort is 

made to call in an estimated $330,000,000 held by 

1, the majority of them resident in 

d States. Nearly all great Greek 
are 


mit their profits from the 


who lend it should ; 
ece is a land of 
jualiti¢ 5 ex 
modern world, an 
1 on to remove them 
a real start can 
] 


tion. Hospitals and schools are desper- 


Above all, a sense of community responsibility 


reorganized before 


be developed. It is not enough for Greeks to be good 


;; what is needed is good modern Greeks, 
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OW THAT TEXAS NEGROES have won the ; 


to vote in Democratic primaries, a new type of political 








Organization is springing up—the White Man’s Associatio 
One such, in Jackson County, will hold a primary of its owg 
on December 8 to nominate candidates for the unexpired 
terms of County Tax Collector Charles A. Mitchell ang 
County Treasurer Claudius Branch. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT'S buses in Washington ! 
signs that read, ‘These buses are for official business 
Any persons using them for any other purpose will be 
marily removed from office.’” A friend reports that 
Reserve ofiicers are getting in those buses and joyriding 
crazy. 


DURING THE WAR crates of oranges sent from S 
England sometimes contained bombs which exploded 
the crates were opened. But that is all past. Oranges 
from Spain to England today are wrapped in tissue | 
imprinted with the British and American flags, three crov 
and the motto “Unity makes certain peace.” 


IN ITS ISSUE of November 12 Time maintains a nice n 
trality as between science and theology. Thus: “Anthropolo- 
gists no longer look for a definite single place where the 
human race first appeared on earth. They know that ma 
ancestors Were numerous, varied, and widely distrib: 
before they were fully human. .. . Adam and Eve bet 
the Fall were ‘food gatherers,’ in anthropological jargon. .. . 
But after they ate ‘of the tree of knowledge’ and were d: 
from the Garden (Genesis 3: 16-19), they became husban 
men. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has nominated Irvin C. Mollison, 
Negro attorney of Chicago, to be a judge of the Uni 
States Customs Court. This is the first time a Negro has bee 
nominated to the federal bench in the continental I 
States. The only previous Negro federal judge was Wil! 
H. Hastie, nominated by President Roosevelt to sit 
Virgin Islands. 


THE COOPERATIVE IDEA has come to Broadway 
Theater, Inc., a new producing enterprise, will div: 
profits proportionally among those who buy tickets px 
the opening night of each of its productions. Thus, sin 
spectators are also the angels, they will eventually go 
the choice of plays, 


THE LATE WERNER SCOTT, says School and So 

November 10, left $19,000 to the University of California 
for scholarships ‘‘to worthy, faithful, and needy students 
from Hawaii, to Caucasian youths who are not of Polynes:an 


blood.” 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind. 
One dolla will be paid for each item accepted.} 
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cae THREE POEMS 


wn BY ISABEL WILNER 


eli and Small Dirge 

Small comfort the candle 
Of moon on the maple, 
[he steeple of poplar, 
The arch of the birch. 


Small comfort the yellow 
Of sun on the linden; 
Small comfort the ripple 
Of wind in the larch. 


Small comfort the shadow 
Of ash and of alder, 

Of elm and of willow 
Now that you lie 


Where comfort is hollow 
And hope is shallow 
With dust for your pillow 
And dust for your sky. 


before “And Suddenly the Room”... 


And suddenly the room grew very small 
And I as tall as sorrow. We alone 
Walked back and forth from wall to wali 


On feet that moved only because 
They moved that’s all. They couldn't stay 
They moved They moved No laws 


Could hold them or could make them move 
They moved. They moved from wall to wall 
From wall to wall From wall to wall 
There was no room 


Except for sorrow and for me. We both were tall 
From wall to wall 


No Interval 
Rushing for comfort to the embracing walls 
Which kept out other flesh with weed and plaster, 
I found one moving thing, one moving thing, 
A clock was ticking, faster, faster, faster. 


Alive with sound, alive with moving wheels, 





A clock ticking, this was what I found. 





Strange, after cells had ceased to live, this spring 





Should mock the dead and living with its sound. 





Louder and louder I heard its small strokes fall 
With hammer’s movement accurately cast 
Joining with precision the future to the past, 


Future to past, future to past, future to past... 


The present never came 


HAUPTMANN ACCEPTS 
BY HERMANN KESTEN 


“Ripeness ts all.” —“King Lear.” 
HE efforts of German anti-fascists deserve respect and 
help, especially when they attempt to restore to life in 

the artificially quartered Reich the German civilization that 

died in 1933. At times, however, these efforts arouse little 
more than a sense of embarrassment and pity. 

In the Tagliche Rundschau, a new Berlin newspaper pub- 
lished in the Russian zone, Gustav Leuteritz, the editor, de- 
scribes a visit to Gerhart Hauptmann in October, 1945. 
With the president of the Cultural Association for the Dem- 
ocratic Reconstruction of Germany, Johannes R. Becher, 
and two Russian officers Leuteritz drove from Berlin to 
Hauptmann’s home at Agnetendorf in Silesia—now a Polish 


province—to ask the aged author to help in the restoration 
of German culture. 

A moving scene! What strange midwives for a new Ger- 
man democracy and culture: two uniformed Russians of the 
army of occupation, an unknown Berlin editor calling him- 
self “the messenger of spiritual Germany,” a poet recently 
returned from exile in Moscow, and Gerhart Hauptmann, 
a dying opportunist and perpetual conformist. 

As a youth Becher was a radical, expressionist poct whose 


‘ 


works were at times esoteric and at others showed the in- 
fluence of Schiller’s verse. In the days of the Weimar 
public the Reichswehr charged him with high treason for 
his courageous novel ‘Levisite, oder der cinzig gerechte 
Krieg” (Vienna, 1926), which condemned the use of gas 
in war. In 1933 he went into exile, first to Paris, then to 
Moscow. He described his youth in an interesting novel, 
“Abschied” (‘Departure’). He was coeditor of the Com- 
munist exile publications Das Wort and Internationale Lit- 
eratur. There he attacked, in prose and poetry, the barbarism 
of the Nazis and the writers who had gone over to them, 
Gerhart Haputmann among others. In the summer of 1945 
Becher, 2 member of the German Freedom Committee in 


Moscow, returned to Berlin in the wake of the victorious 


Russian armies and became president of the Cultural Associa- 
tion for the Democratic Reconstruction of Germany. 
In his youth the eighty-thre year-old Gerhart Haupt- 


mann, the patriar h of German literature, wrote a few out- 


standing dramas of social content, among them the famous 
“Weavers.” Later in life he gave up his social ideals, his 
Social Democratic friends, and his naturalistic style. He built 











castles, collected works of art, amassed millions, and con- 
normous debts. Through the skill of his hairdresser 


resemblance to a popular portrait 


he a ved a certain coars« 
of Goethe. In addition, he wrote symbolic dramas, patriotic 
pageants, pitiful prose works, and simple-minded festival 
plays. The Nobel prize, which he obtained in 1912 at the age 
of fifty, was nothing but a tribute to the beautiful past of an 
author who had outlived himself. 

During the First World War Hauptmann wrote bloodthirsty 
- Russians and the French. He put himself 


P « > ALVAINSI( « 

t the disposal of the Weimar Republic as he had previously 
served the empire and its supreme commander; he was always 
ready to be praised for the services of his youth and his no 
longer existing convictions, and he became the echo of all the 
changing political regimes of his time. After some initial 


friction with the new master, Gerhart Hauptmann put him- 
self completely at the disposal of Hitler and his millennial 
Reich. He was ready to acknowledge the applause of the 
public arm in arm with such atrocity-manufacturers as Hitler 
and Goebbels. In 1933 he sent a birthday telegram to Mus- 
solini. He wrote, ‘I say yes!’’ when Germany left the League 
of Nations. Indeed, Hauptmann was not ashamed to have 
his plays performed by the Nazis in Krakow and Paris after 
the Poles and the French had been subjugated. 

Confined to his armchair, Gerhart Hauptmann greeted the 
two Russians in uniform, the editor from Berlin, and the 
Communist poet. He showed them the well-preserved dupli- 
cate of his letter to Maxim Gorki written in 1922, probably 
as evidence of his moral and political identity. “I could not 
state better what I have to say than I did in this letter.’” That 
may be so. A political chameleon as aged as Hauptmann will 
ultimately return to an old position in the merry-go-round 
of time. 

The president of the Cultural Association for the Demo- 
cratic Reconstruction of Germany said: “We have become a 
spiritually and intellectually impoverished people. We want 
you, Gerhart Hauptmann, to live again. I beg for your help. 

.. Millions are waiting for an encouraging word from you.” 
Hauptmann, * visibly moved,’ answered in these classic 
terms, repeatable as a Homeric formula, and repeated by him 
on every improper historical occasion: * I put myself at your 
disposal. I am ready.” 

Leuteritz’s comment was: “We thus achieved the purpose 
of our visit: to free the greatest living German author from 
his isolation and to restore to him the beautiful conviction 
that the entire cultural world has not forgotten him, indeed, 
needs him. .. . The momentous event of this meeting with 
the messengers of Russia and of spiritual Germany was Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s promise to cooperate in the work of re- 
construction to the best of his ability.” 

lhe visit of the Russian and Berlin delegates lasted three 
days. They saw that the author had had the heroes of his 
plays painted on the walls of his room by a German professor, 
one Avenarius, They saw the “still sprightly, high-spirited” 
wife of Hauptmann, much younger than her husband. They 
met a friend of the family, Gerhart Pohl, editor of a radical 
leftist p riodical before 1933, after 1933 a member of Gocb- 
hels’s Chamber of Culture (Kultarkammer). They saw the 

masscur, one Metzkow, the author's secretary, Friu- 


the author's servant and gardener, one Stiev— 


len Anns 
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who in the naturalistic style of the early Hauptmann dram. 


cited moving conversations between “‘the master’ and } 





self. They saw the author's personal physician, a Dr. Sch: 





I 
they saw the author’s art treasures. The luxury of the home 





of the man who perpetually collaborated with all syst 
doubly enjoyable at a time when many Germans we 





in cellars and cooking their watery broths over Open fir 

the streets, They were pleased by the “chivalrous sm 

the author, ‘‘who never grew as loquacious as when he came 
although he “hardly any 






to speak about his own writings,” 
longer knew his way around in his own works.” They . 
uncovered evidence of Hauptmann’s weakness of mit 
verse which Leuteritz reproduced in his account of 
interview. In one of these poems, written on April 14, 1 
Hauptmann addresses Goethe, whom he had imitated 
coiffure and facial wrinkles for a lifetime, though unable : 
equal him in intellect and style: “Forgive me, Goethe; | 
longer call your story a miracle but rubbish. . . . I hold ; 
little volume in my hand, O you unsuspecting philistine. a 

And this is Germany's “greatest living author’? Shortly 
before, the spiritual messengers and their friends had thoug)y 
differently. Over the Berlin radio and through the pen of 1 
former president of the Prussian Writers’ Academy, Walter 
von Molo, the author of novels no more than patriotic, and 
of articles celebrating the banishment of free German aut! 
and the burning of their books, these spiritual messengers had 
called for Thomas Mann to return home. On that occasion 
they had called him “the greatest living German author.” 

When Mann publicly answered that he would not return 
but would remain an American citizen and a residen 
California, “the spiritual messengers of Russia and Germany” 
quickly found another “greatest living German author.” He 
was likewise a Nobel prize-winner and world famous, | 
he was a profiteer of the Hitler regime. Unfortunately, he 
had lost his talents and his humanity fifty years before, his 
conscience and his good repute twelve years earlier, in | 

I find it touching to see Russian and German Com: 
honoring an old man because of his past Social Demo 
convictions. But is there among living and dead Ge: 
authors no better symbol for the renaissance of moral 3 
spiritual life in Germany than the old, worn-out weather 
Gerhart Hauptmann? 

(Johannes R. Becher, by the way, seems to have been 
the same opinion as I in 1932, when, on the occasior 
Hauptmann’s seventieth birthday, he wrote an article ag 
him entitled Hauptmann, der Reprisentant. ) 




























America and Britain 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN BRITAIN'S FUTURE. By George 
Soule. The Viking Press. $2.75. 








T is reliably reported that Lord Keynes, at one of the 
| ied meetings on Lend-Lease settlement and post- 
Anglo-American trade, said to Leo Crowley: “We B: 
are watching America with immense interest today, | 
think that though you may enjoy prosperity for perhaps ! 
or five years you will run into very great difliculties at | 
end of that time, from which we think you may be ab! 
extricate yourselves by the skin of your teeth,” This remark 
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I; there a way of living that is noble, | 

























hc and another that is base, or are 


all the ways of living merely futile?" 


nal T: THIS QUESTION, and to a thousand others, the great philosophers from Plato 

ie; I to John Dewey have tried to find an answer. Bertrand Russell, in his monu- : 
old ‘Ly: ‘ »» , , ; 
a mental “History of Western Philosophy” shows how their various answers helped to 

Shortly fe shape history: its wars, its golden ages of peace, its social upheavals. He shows, 

thougiit too, how the thinking of such men as Aristotle and Kant, Karl Marx and Hegel, 

en ¢ ° 1 . ~ . ° 4 ‘ ° 
' was influenced by the character of the various communities in which they lived. His 
stic, and book has won enthusiastic tributes from scholars and laymen alike. A few follow: 
a 
gers had “Anyone who has met Bertrand Russell knows that when he enters 

occasion a room everything and everyone lights up. Something like that has hap- 
hor.” pened in this book. The old sparkle is there. Mr. Russell has done 
ut return almost everything to bridge the chasm between philosopher and public.” arte aetna 
—RapHaet Demos of Harvard University, in the New York Herald A alice) mY 
Tribune Book Review. : / 
jor ‘ “ / 
“Anything Bertrand Russell writes about philosophy is sure to be of Westem 


worth reading; bound to be interesting, important, and written with 
impeccable clarity. This book fulfills these expectations. It is a fascinat- 
ing running commentary by Russell on the history of European thought, 
and worth anyone’s time and money.”—Irwin Epman, in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


Ge “The most readable popular history of philosophy since Will Durant’s 
yr ! } 
| 


Phi losophy 


‘Story of Philosophy.’ Bertrand Russell is a provocative writer. His 
book will provoke the average intelligent reader to delight.”—The New 
York Times Book Review. 


“The brilliant results of a lifetime of study. A most satisfactory and 
remarkable book.” —Philadelpbia Inquirer. 


Bertrand Russell's 


A HISTORY OF 
| WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


895 PAGES * $5.00 * SIMON AND SCHUSTER * New York City 
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provides both a footnote to Mr. Soule’s book and ample 
confirmation of what he has to say about British attitudes 
d the United States. 
1 


‘America’s Stake in Britain’s Future” sets forth in the 


today Wal 


clearest possible terms just what it is that Britain fears about 
our future policy and just what we ought to fear. It explains 


with admirable clarity the problems inherent in world trade 


balances, the mistakes in policy, especially American policy, 
after the last war, and the economic causes of the depression 
of the '30's, The reader can find here an excellent exposition 
of Hobson's theory that the disparity in rates of investment 
and savings constitutes one of the chief causes of depression. 


Indeed, the clarity of the exposition of this highly technical 
subject affords a model for all popular writing. Having 
stated the problems, the author argues, with relentless logic, 
the case for America’s own self-interest, for full employment 
at home and collaboration with Britain abroad. 

Mr. Soule is no dreamy Anglophile. He brushes aside— 
perhaps somewhat too cursorily—the idea that Britain and 
the United States are natural allies because of ‘our common 
heritage and our common speech,” pointing out that though 
we use the same words, we often mean different things by 
them. No one can fail to agree in part, but no one reading, 
for example, the passage from the White Paper on Educa- 
tion quoted on page 98 can fail to feel that here is a “well 
of English undefiled,’ as much American as British. The 
important fact, however, is that we are natural allics because 
our economic interests are essentially complementary, and our 
respective positions in the world inevitably make us collabo- 
rators. At no point does Mr. Soule so much as suggest that 
this harmony of interest between Britain and the United 
States need imply antagonism toward other nations, notably 
Russia. On the contrary, he makes a case—-an incontrovert- 
ible one, I think—for the idea that an enlightened policy of 
cooperation between the two countries will spell peace and 
prosperity for the rest of the world, and that a contrary 
policy will inevitably lead to economic distress and another 
war. 

It would be hard to find a better summary of such eco- 
nomic theories as those underlying the Bretton Woods plan, 
the Beveridge plan, and similar economic ideas, the full 
meaning of which has not, wntil now, been either so ad- 
mirably stated and analyzed or gathered together to show 
their interrelations. Certainly one of the best aspects of this 
excellent discussion is the way in which the author manages 
to show the relation of Bretton Woods to full employment, to 
‘ IS to an expand y world economy. 

One minor criticism may be made. Mr. Soule assumes, it 

ns to me, that our country is actually richer in natural 
resources than it is. We are richer than Britain, certainly, but 
out of about 150 essential materials we produce within our 
only 8. We have to import, for instance, almost all 
our ferro-alloys, not to mention such important items in our 


{ y{fee, tea, cocoa, much of our sugar, fats and oils, 


' SO On. 

Ihe manuscript of this book must have gone into printing 
only shortly after V-J Day. It is therefore interesting, and 
depre ig, to review the events which have taken place since 
then and consider how far we have traveled from the prin- 


ciples set forth h First, we have abruptly canceled Lend- 
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Lease shipments and put Anglo-American collaboration und. 
a severe strain. Second, we have virtually shelved the | 


Employment bill; so that people are now talking oj 


é 









million unemployed by next spring instead of the ori; 


million which we had accepted as a temporary figure 





we are lifting restrictions of all sorts upon private b 





with dizzying rapidity; so that our export and impc: 


tions are both in chaos. Fourth, we have given en 







reimbursement for cut-backs on war orders and have 





promised them cancelation of excess-profits taxes, wh 





we have done nothing to ameliorate the position ot 






earners; these policies will lead to an even wider spread be. 





tween the rate of investment and the rate of savings, w! 
as Mr. Soule has pointed out, many American econo 
and virtually all British economists, believe to be one of 







chief causes of cyclical depressions. Fifth, we are demobiljz. 





ing our armed forces without any plan for reemployment 
And sixth—though this is perhaps outside the scope of M; 
Soule’s discussion—our foreign relations generally; 
worsened unbelievably, partly because of our policy on 








atcmic bomb, but also because we are now an isolated coup. 
try of private entrepreneurs in a world of social planning, 
It is not too late for us to make a change in our pol 


but the time is short. Every patriotic American should ¢ 
copy of Mr. Soule’s book and live with it until he 
mastered its ideas. Then he should insist that Congress t 


action. ETHEL M. THORNBURY 













Joseph Smith, Mormon Prophet 


NO MAN KNOWS MY HISTORY, By Fawn M. Brodie 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 







OTHING could be more baroque than the life histon 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon church. 
He was already in his own lifetime a mythical character, 
He founded the Mormon church almost, it might be said, by 
1 series of accidents which, logically considered, would : 











seem to lead to their amazing result, a stable institution. Step 





by step, no one could have foreseen the way. It is all a beau: 
tiful maze, the Mormon pattern, winding and rewinding 

an area where, though the mystery may be explained emprr 
ically, it remains a mystery transcending the limitations 0 







actual experience. 
Looking for the impossible treasure said to have been bur: 


+ terry 


ied by a much-publicized but purely hypothetical Indian tribe 






of vanished Semitic mound-builders, Joseph Smith discov 





ered the golden plates which he said had been buried by the 
angel Moroni, guardian spirit of the lost tribe. The ¢ Iden 
plates rustled in that Arabian dream world which for s 
many people was more real than the harsh American wilcer 








ness, where they were more likely to encounter a skunk th: 





an angel. The golden plates were invisible to everybody & 
cept Joseph Smith, an unschooled farm hand who in an the 
society might have been an anthropologist or an archacologs 
or at least the writer of a literary epic as pale as “Ossiat. 
Joseph Smith was not a man to keep a deep secret to himse 

He devoted himself to translating the microscopic pictu® 
handwriting on the invisible golden plates. When the {s 


mh 
f 
r nb 





hundred or so pages were stolen by the skeptical wile 0 
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$3.75 By George R. Stewart 
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private secretary, with the challenge that he should then re- 


peat exactly what the angel had said, Smith, rather than deny 
| 
i 


mre chatemer renr mt y rh! 
us previous tatement of present a garb! 
procec { from the politi al to the religious character of the 


UCU alt 


ed version, merely 


lost Semitic Indians—who, our later research shows, never 
did exist. Had the manuscript not been stolen, it is possible 
that he would not have stumbled into founding a great 
religious order, where were reflected the many facets of his 
own personality, itself the result of a fervid community ima- 
gination. 

The angel Moroni, unlike most angels of that era, was 
not in favor of an arid celibacy in the midst of nature’s fruit- 
fulness. Just as the impotent angel was perhaps the vision of 
n impotent old leader, this angel, appearing to a young man, 


Al 


was highly potent, scattering spores as big as the purple 
grapes in autumn. The angel of a lost people preached, ironi- 
cally enough, but perhaps only because of his experience with 
a lost people, polygamy and the infinite progression of the 
exuberant human race. Joseph Smith liked women, all women, 
the old as well as the young, and so his religion glorified 
human potency. For every wife, another star in heaven. You 
pursued your many wives, all fifty of them, from earth to 
heaven and beyond. And of his own wife, Emma, who 
astutely objected to all this carnality, which she believed had 
never been recommended by the angel Moroni at all, Joseph 
said when temporarily she fled from him, “I will have her 
back although I must pursue her into hell.” 

From court records of cases in which Joseph Smith was 
involved, from newspaper articles, memoirs, Ietters, and the 
dossiers of the women who were successively sealed to the 
prophet in marriage, Mrs. Brodie has recaptured the spirit of 
a man whose history remains, just as he said, unknown, un- 
knowable. He was a mystery even to himself. He was killed 
at the age of thirty-nine by blackface murderers. It was at 
sunset, and the sun was hidden behind a cloud. When one 
of them rushed forward to cut off his head, the sun came out 
from behind the cloud, and the people fled silently away. 

MARGUERITE YOUNG 
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Not Enough 

DURING THE VICIOUS OPEN-SHOP DRIVE after 

World War I, when injunctions were fluttering down on 

the unions like leaves from the trees and labor everywhere 
wall, William Allen White put up in the 

poria Gazelle a sign reading, “We are for 


ha 1 its back to the 


he striking railroad men 49 per cent.” And that is the pay- 
off on the Kansas editor who is now on his posthumous way 
to sainthood in the Liberal Church. To be sure, his dear 
friend Henry J. Allen, Governor of Kansas, had set up a 
Kansas Industrial Court, with White's support, for the out- 


lawing of any and all strikes, and Henry went through 
the motions of arresting Will for this 1 per cent less than 


half-hearted support of a life-and-death struggle in which 
better men than William Allen White were being beaten up 
by legionnaires and Kluxers, rotting in jails, losing their 
bs. their little saviags, their homes, their all—and not 
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writing Pulitzer-prize editorials about how nice free 





is, either, 

In his obeisant, w retchedly organized, distressing! 
some biography of White, “A Man from Kansa a, 
nam’s, $3), David Hinshaw compares White's prize-y 
editorial on free speech written at that time to Mi! 

















































““Areopagitica.’’ And that is the pay-off on David Hi ws 
who apparently spent his life on his knees alongside 7 
much-publicized country editor’s cluttered (it would ha 

be cluttered) desk. 

Everyone knows that William Allen White was a Her 
lovable, outgoing personality who was for decen = 
against bigotry and intolerance, but to attempt to ma! The 
as a “great’”’ philosopher and a symbol of all the de: 
virtues a man who could support Harding and w Tbe 
Coolidge that he was “a strong man” who “‘never _ 
courage get the best of his judgment” is just a bit too t ai 
After all there must be more to democracy than np rhe | 
“Howdy” to a Negro worker on Emporia’s Main Street Bolts 

MC ALISTER COLEMAN 
P. em 
Life on a Destroyer ee 
THERE IS A FRESHNESS and sincerity about “Lower Deck,” Lane 
by Lieutenant John Davies, RNVR (Macmillan, $2), which 7 _ 
gave much pleasure to one tired reader of high-pressure war ‘ ; 
books. The book describes war-time life from the standpois $ 
of a single gun crew on board a British destroyer. Ii Sprin 
ments of intense action are set down with simplicity, a: rt 
that reason these passages are very telling. Lieutenant Day . - 
has a fine but not too conscientious sense of the perso ea 
of his gun crew. He says what he feels about his men, and T 
not, as is too often the case in books of this sort, what he Essay 
feels should be said. There are no heroics, and there is a great Essntss 
deal of authentic rough-and-ready humor. The style is excel- . ; 
Jent for its purpose, and there are none of the usual journal: Like 4 
istic disfigurements. RALPH BAT! 
4A Gra 
CONTRIBUTORS ~ 
The P, 
ISABEL WILNER grew up in China and the Phili; : a 
coming to this country in 1938 to attend William Smith ¢ M 
lege. She was one of the winners of the Durham Poetry Selectia 
Award of the University of New Hampshire Writers’ ( . a 
ference in 1944 and 1945. At present she is a member of the The Pe, 
staff of the Boys and Girls Department of the Carnegt > 
Library of Pittsburgh. The An 
HERMANN KESTEN is a German novelist and playwright The Q 
an exile from the Third Reich, who is now living in‘ $3. 
United States. He is the author of “The Children of ‘ All Trit 
nica,” and of “Copernicus and His World.” He will put : gr 
a novel, “The Twins of Niirnberg,” in the spring. Bo 
ETHEL THORNBURY was, during the war, an economs 
for the Office of Strategic Services and the Foreign Econ Le Sure 
Administration. -roust 
vey 
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MARGUERITE YOUNG is the author of “Angel in 
Forest: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias.” She has a! 


lished two volumes of poetry. 
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Harper. $2.50. 
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Mifflin. $3. 
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The Penguin New Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. Penguin Books. 
25 cents. 
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The colorful story 
of our various national groups, 
showing how each has helped 
to make our country great 
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NATIONS 
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Author of My Native Land and The Native's Reture 


“A book that corrects and supplements, 
with a crackling succession of surprising 
facts, our distorted school books of Ameri- 
can history.”—Wendell Johnson, Chicago 
Sun Book Week 


“A wise and well-informed book which puts warmth 
and human interest into Walt Writman’s sonorous 
phrase, ‘a nation of nations’."—Professor Arthur M, 
Schlesinger, Hafvard University 


“Should go into every home in the United 

States, to remain there until our citizens 

master the text... a vast collection of data 
.enlivened by colorful personalia.” 
—Tremaine McDowell, Chicago Tribune 


With 16 pages of photsgraphs 
At all bookstoves © $3.50 
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. DIPLOMACY 


OUR FRENCH DILEMMA 
by Kenneth Pendar 


Written by an American serving in = 
North Africa at the time of our inva- 
sion, this first-person narrative takes 
you behind the scenes of our tangled 
diplomatic negotiations there. The fas- 
cinating story of great personalities 
and decisions which it presents illumi- 
nates our present and future relations 





with France. 3 


At all bookstores « $3.00 
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The Profane Virtues: Fouv Studies of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Peter Quennell. Viking. $3. 

The Shelley Legend. By Robert Metcalf Smith in Collaboration with 
Martha Mary Schlegel, Theodore George Ehrsam, and Louis 
Addison Waters. Scribner's. $5. 

Perplexities and Paradoxes. By Miguel Unamuno. Philosophica! 
Library. $2.50. 

Brazilian Literature: An Outline. By Erico Verissimo. Macmi 
$2. 

Walden Revisited: A Centennial Tribute to Henry David Thoreau, 
By George F. Whicher. Packard. $2. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 

American Chronicle. The Autobiography of Ray Stannard Bakes 
(David Grayson). Scribner's. $3.50. 

Jefferson in Power, Jefferson and Hamilton, and the Young Jeffes 
By Claude G. Bowers. 3 volumes. Houghton Mifflin. $10 

No Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
Prophet. By Fawn M. Brodie. Knopf. $4. 

Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death. By Dorothy Caruso. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.75. 

The Bach Reader: A Life of Johann Sebastian Bach in Letters and 
Documents. Edited by Hans T. David and Arthur Mei 
Norton. $6. 

Smouldering Freedom: The Story of the Spanish Republica 
Exile. By Isabel de Palencia. Longmans, Green. $3. 

The Best Is Yet. ... By Morris L. Ernst. Harper. $3. 

William Morris, Medievalist and Revolutionary. By Margaret R 
Grennan. King’s Crown. $2.50. 

John Henry Newman. By Charles F. Harrold. Longmans, Gree! 
$3.50. 

Wartime Mission in Spain, 1942-1945. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Macmillan. $3. 

Copernicus and His World. By Hermann Kesten. Roy. $3.50. 

Chief Justice Stone and the Supreme Court. By Samuel J. Konetsky. 
Macmillan. $3. 

The Diaries of Tchatkowsky. By Wladimia Lakond. Nortoa. $4. 

John Henry Newman. By John Moody. Sheed and Ward. $3.75. 

Visions and Memories. By Henry L. Nevinson. Oxford. $3. 

Fighting Liberal: The Autobiography of George W. Norris. Mac 
millan. $3.50. 

One Small Voice. By Marianne Oswald. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 

Tolstoy and His Wife. By Tikhon Polner. Norton. $2.75. 

Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By J. G. Randall. 
2 volumes. Dodd, Mead. $7.50. 

Home to India. By Santha Rama Rau. Harper. $2.50. 

The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray 
Collected and Edited by Gordon N. Ray. Volume I, 1817-154; 
Volume II, 1841-1851. Harvard. $12.50. 

Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, 1892-1910. Translated by Jane Baw 
nard Greene and M. D. Herter Norton. Norton. $3.50 

San Martin, Knight of the Andes. By Ricatdo Rojas. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50. 
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An Intellectual Event! 


A Grammar 
of Motives 


By KENNETH BURKE 


T HIS is a landmark book, the first 

volume of a trilogy on human re- 
lations. Burke's approach to lan- 
gauge is in terms of drama rather 
than scientific knowledge. Mark 
Van Doren says: ‘Here is semantics 
with a difference —i.e., with o jus- 
tification. | think Burke must be on 
the way to building a substantial 
and delightful world.” 

Burke's book presents a theory of 
meaning which is the culmination 
of his long concern with the basic 
problems of communication. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 11. N.Y 
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The Middle Span. Volume Il, Persons and Places. By George ¢ 
tayana. Scribner's. $2.50. ~ 
Letters. By Felix Mendelssohn. Edited by G. Selden-Goth, p 
Books. $4.50. 
The Trollopes: The Chronicle of a Writing Family. By Lucy P 
Stebbins and Richard Poate Stebbins. Columbia. $4. ’ 
The Builders of the Bridge: The Story of John Roebling and jx; 
Son. By D. B. Steinman. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. ; 
Benjamin Franklin's Autobiographical Writings. Selected and Edited 
by Carl Van Doren. Viking. $5. 
South America Called Them. By Victor Wolfgang von Hage 
Knopf. $3.75. 7 
Som of the Wilderness: The Life of John Muir. By Linnie Mars 
Wolfe. Knopf. $3.50. ji 
Tom Paine: America’s Godfather, 1737-1809. By W. E. Woodws 
Dutton. $3.50. , 
Black Boy: A Record of Childhood and Youth. By Richard Wig 
Harper. $2.50. 
Flowering Dusk: Things Remembered Accurately and Inaccurately 
By Ella Young. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 
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THE WAR, THE PEACE, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Let's Talk about the Peace. By Henry G. Alsberg. Hastings Houg 
$2.75. 

The Price of Peace. By Sir William Beveridge. Norton. $2. 

America’s Far Eastern Policy. By T. A. Bisson. Macmillan. $3, 

The New Veteran. By Charles G. Bolté. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2 

North Atlantic Triangle. By John Bartlet Brebner. Yale. $4. 

The United States and Britain. By Crane Brinton. Harvard. $2.5) 

America, Partner in World Rule. By William Henry Chamberlis, 
Vanguard. $3. 

Tomorrow's Trade. By Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1, 

Europe Free and United. By Albert Guérard. Stanford. $2.15. 

America’s Role in the World Economy. By Alvin H. Hansen. Norton, 
$2.50. 

The Governing of Men: General Principles and Recommendation 
Based on Experiences at a Japanese Relocation Camp. By Ala 
ander H. Leighton, Lt. Comdr., Medical Corps, U. S. N. R 
Princeton. $3.75. 

Germany Is Our Problem. By Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Harper. $2. 

Arms and Policy, 1939-1944. By Hoffman Nickerson. Putnam's. $3.50, 

America’s Place in the World. By Nathaniel Peffer. Viking. $2.75 

One World in the Making. By Ralph Barton Perry. Current Books, 
$3. 

Europe in Revolution. By John Scott. Houghton Mifflin. $3 

The Pattern of Soviet Power. By Edgar Snow. Random House. $2 

America's Stake in Britain’s Future. By George Soule. Viking. $2.7 

The Balance of Tomorrow: Power and Foreign Policy in the United 
States. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. Putnam's. $3.50. 

Bones of Contention. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart. Knopf. $2.75. 

An Intelligent American's Guide to the Peace. Under the General 
Editorship of and with an Introduction by Sumner Welles. 
Dryden. $3.75. 
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The Story of the Second World War. Edited by Henry Steele Com 
mager. Little, Brown. $3. 

A Miniature History of the War Down to the Liberation of Paris. 
By R. C. K. Ensor. Oxford. $1.50. 

Surrender on Demand. By Varian Fry. Random House. $3. 

Conspiracy in Algiers. By Renée Gosset. The Nation. $1. 

General Marshall's Report: The Winning of the War in Europe and 
the Pacific. Simon and Schuster. $1., cloth; $2.50, boards. 

"Stepchildren” of France. By Charles Odic. Roy. $2.50. 

Persian Gulf Command: Some Marvels on the Road to Kazvin. 8 
Joel Sayre. Random House. $2. 

Wars I Have Seen. By Gertrude Stein. Random House. $2.50. 



















AMERICAN HISTORY, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
A Nation of Nations. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $3.50. 

Big Democracy. By Paul H. Appleby. Knopf. $2.75. 

Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal. By Thomas A. Baily. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 
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HOSTS OF SLAIN JEWS AT STATE DINNER 








th. Pantheng yASHINGTON—There were ghosts at the state chambers, according to the recent request by P 
anguets for Prime Ministers Attlee and Mackenzie dent Truman. 
~~ King here last night—the ghosts of the 6,000,000 The immediate abrogation of the illegal 
“ne and m, {Jews the Germans murdered in Europe during the war. White Paper—the barrier which prevents the re- 
‘Vein Flesh and blood rabbis represented the wraiths. turn of European Jews to their ancestral land 
1 and E ation of several , , 
A deleg ati >. The creation of 
hundred of them has or 
von Hap: S an i CMC »1-Br ish 
Hag pen in Washington ‘ pe 
c 0 on or i /sié 
Finn © March for the past two days evetomna en" +# ‘an 
to urge that Palestine ae al - 
, : ; " mf ali wo 11077 
. Woodward fie opened up to Jew- eurvivoing Jews from 
ich immigration, : ie sy 
hard Wriphy P eas L urope to Palestine, 
i But the wraiths L. The Le 
Naccurately, . ; , 

iwere more real, in a release of ti 

sense, than the rabbis. of Jewish patriots 
ION ‘ ° . , a) 

: For it is the terrible whom the DB ad- 
128 Hous , ° 
“ Biyote that befell that inistratio ha 
$2. 6,000,000 that is the thrown hout inves- 
‘lan. $3 prima rVv force that Senator McKellar, president of the U. S. Senate, together with Senators James Meed tig if ion or j into 
- — | A e ° s and Arthur Capper and many representatives, headed by majority leader John McCo , 
itchcock $2 oves \(merican policy mack, receive and addresa the Zion march which 2 sponsored by the Zionist-Rea t concentration cCanDS 
°. $4 4 : eee Aa Organization of Anié 1, headed | Rabbi l Morris M. Rose. ‘ , 
aa yn Palestine. This force in Palestine and the 
vard, $2.5 . © as 99 o . ’ a. 
“be 3a desire to save the Jews who survive. waste lands of Sudan and Eritrea. 
Chamber d 
a (Wallace R. Deuel, Chicago Daily News, Nov. 13, 1945) Every right-thinking American must dedicate 
Fund. $1, On the steps of Congress—at the gates of the himself to the complete evacuation of Eurs pean 
92.1) White House—in front of the British Embassy, Jews to Palestine; to the furtherance of Jewish im- 
sen. Nor Hhese men of God not only voiced the last echoes migration into Palestine de spite the White Paper 
nmend fthe six million Jews who had perished in Europe, and under all circumstances; to the | Istering ol 
rp. By Alex. ut also uttered the warning that there can be no our heroic underground movement in Palestine. 
S.N.R Biyeace for the world until justice is done to the This is a task in which you are fae to partici- 
pate. 
Harper. § The American people fought and died that free- 
ay s we og ° - ° ° ° 7 ri : ° ° 1 , ° 
kine $275 DDE internationally significant Zion March on dom and justice should prevail! We spent billions 
rent Books, ah ashington with the unprecedented news interest of dollars to help men fight for their freedom. 
hich it has aroused in the American press fron We care not lend our wealth to help England kill 
n. $3 ast to coast, is the beginning of what must become free men in Palestine. 
n¢ <7 74 , . . . . . . 
/- _” BB ceaseless, unrelenting drive to achieve the follow- This is a battle for ail free men who believe in 
_— ng program, presented by the Rabbis to the White Justice and righteousness! 
( “ed ‘ - , 

{9 We invite you to help! Tremendous financial re- 
not. $2.75 sources must be mobilized in order to surmount the 
the General 1. The immediate transfer to Palestine of 100,000 obstacles that lie in our path. It is a race against 
rer Welles ho had escaped the slaughter houses and gas time. Act now! 

, a ee ee a an ae a ea 
a CORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ZIONIST- REVISION iT MOVEMENT y Palestine Emergency Fund, Inc. 
cal ’ a 140 W. 42nd Se., N.Y. 18,N.Y. 8 
— vement was instrumental in bring mde every ¢ i ( ’ 
e tens of thousands of Jews eth which st < “aa a We a ; : t 
3 \tra-legal immigration in spite broke the conspiracy wh veloped i ] -_ j a ea 5] 
‘ Paper and thus rescued them from the Jewish traged ) | fr r) . 5 
1. s and Oswiecims. Palestine and Europe ry ¢ t n th i t lete ¢ I Q 
: ; 5 rescue work . 
Eurobe and ) me nt was foremost tn the un- | Pa e, tov j 4 
tivity ainst the Nazis in Europe 5, lo anwar et _ 7 of ¢ / ’ 
~war “ in 'th ie heroic last stand of the PE repel ws ash , . as <= ‘ ~ f ; t f . . t ~ 
— pression of Jev t \ lin t + t of th H c Jew 4 
i rganized the movement for a Jewish nation’s capital to ‘ I 4 . 
Ka By beginning of the war and carried ! Pale Ia . 
cele despite all obstacles. These ef- This record indicates not only the achteve- t r ibution to the Pal I i 
¢s ies ted in the establishment of a Jew- ment of our Movement but also the validity of ' i ! . 
$2.50 n which thousands of Jabotinsky'’s the principles upon which it i« founded. Today t ‘ . i ’ . : i 

“ ght heroically on all the battie- there is general agreement thet our ideoloxy, ws 1 

: methods and tactics stand vindicated by the 1 i 

rough our plan of evacuation, sup- course of events to date and by their trend 

petted | any European governments, we toward the future : , 7 

a | State 1 
Bailey. 
A PALESTINE EMERGENCY FUND, Inc. tis ee cmcts poy 
7 LE: E LCRGEN FUMO, INC. 
140 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Wisconsin 7-2595 S cidineeesnmaieenmendbidnas 
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=Oxford Books== 


Included in THE NATION'S list of 
“Notable Books of 1945” 


Short is the Time 
by Cecil Day Lewis 


A new collection of poems by an outstanding 
modern English poet. 102 pages. $2.25 


Beethoven 


by Sir Donald Tovey 


A human and profound analysis of all aspects 
of Beethoven's music. 144 pages. Music 
examples. $3.00 


Essays in Musical Analysis* 
by Sir Donald Tovey 


A collection of chamber music analyses by the 
great pianist, composer and critic. 244 pages. 
Music examples. $4.00 


Musical Articles from the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
by Sir Donald Tovey 


Form the most complete attempt at a system 
of music that Tovey ever wrote. 256 pages. 
Music examples. $5.00 


Visions and Memories* 


by Henry W. Nevinson 


Collected and arranged by Evelyn Sharp. Selec- 
tions from the work of the essayist, poet and 
war-correspondent. Introduction by Gilbert 
Murray, O.M. 220 pages. $3.00 


A Miniature History of the War 
Down to the Liberation of Paris 
by R. C. K. Ensor 


Reveals the exact progress of victory from 
September, 1940 to the liberation of Paris in 
August, 1944. 163 pages. $1.50 


England in the Eighteen-Eighties 
Toward a Social Basis for Freedom 
by Helen Merrell Lynd 


“A penetrating and profound study . . . of 
English social history {and} of the principles of 
social change.""—Max Lerner. 517 pages. $4.50 


The French Revolution 
by J. M. Thompson 


“This is the best history of the French Revolu- 
— Book-of-the-Month Club News. 519 
$5.00 


tion.” 
pages. Illustrated. 


National Self-Determination 
by Alfred Cobban 


A profound examination of the theory and prac- 
“An 
$4.50 


tice involved in this formula of Power. 
important study.” — Foreign Affairs. 


*Temporarily out of stock 
At all bookstores 
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Behold Our Green Mansions: A Book about American Forest: py 
Richard H. D. Boerker. North Carolina. $4. 

Democracy Under Pressure: Special Interests vs the Public Welty 
By Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 

The Killing of the Peace. By Alan Cranston. Viking. $2.50, 

The City Is the People. By Henry S. Churchill. Reynal and Hitch 
$3 






Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. The 
Reeve Text as Revised by Francis Bowen, Now Further C»,. 
rected and Edited with Introduction, Editorial Notes, an4 
Bibliographies by Phillips Bradley. 2 volumes. Knopf 

Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northeri City, Rp 
St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Can Representative Government Do the Job? By Thomas K. Fip. 
letter. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2. 

Two Billion Acre Farm: An Informal History of American Apri. 
culture. By Robert West Howard. Doubleday, Doran. $2.59 

Labor Today and Tomorrow. By Aaron Levenstein. Knopf. $2.75 

Time for Planning: A Social-Economic Theory and Program {or thy 
Twentieth Century. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Harper. $3. 

Systematic Politics. By Charles E. Merriam. Chicago. $3.75. 

Diplomat in Carpet Slippers: Abraham Lincoln Deals with For 
Affairs. By Jay Monaghan. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 

Primer for W bite Folks. By Bucklin Moon. Doubleday, Doran. $35 

City Development: Studies in Disintegration and Renewal. By Lew's 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

A Million Homes a Year. By Dorothy Rosenman. Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50. 

Tomorrow’s Business. By Beardsley Ruml. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.59, 

The Age of Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Little, Brown. $5, 

Food or Famine: The Challenge of Erosion. By Ward Shepard, 
Macmillan. $3% 

Names on the Land: A Historical Account of Place-Naming in the 
United States. By George R. Stewart. Random House. $3 
Sixty Million Jobs. By Henry A. Wallace. Simon and Schuster, $1, 

paper. With Reynal and Hitchcock, $2, cloth. 

The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. By W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole. Yale. $4. 

Saints and Strangers. By George F. Willison. Reynaf and Hitchcock, 
$3.75. 

Justice in Transportation: An Exposé of Monopoly Control. By Ame 
C. Wiprud. Ziff-Davis. $2.50. 

When Democracy Builds. By Frank Lloyd Wright. Chicago. $4 

Angel in the Forest: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. By Marguerite 
Young. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3. 
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EUROPE, ASIA, LATIN AMERICA 

The Custain Falls: Last Days of the Third Reich. By Count Folke 
Bernadotte. Knopf. $2. 

Years of Victory, 1802-1812. By Arthur Bryant. Harper. $4. 

Talk about Russia with Masha Scott. By Pearl S. Buck. Joho Day. 
$1.75. 

The Bank of England. A History by Sir John Clapham. 2 volumes. 
Macmillan. $7.50. 

The Basis of Soviet Strength. By George B. Cressey. Whittlescy 
House. $3. 

Building Lenin's Russia. By Simon Liberman. Chicago. $3. 
England in the Eighteen-Eighties: Toward a Social Basis 
dom. By Helen Merrell Lynd. Oxford. $4.50. 
Eastern Europe Between the Wars, 1918-1941. By Hugh Sector 

Watson. Macmillan. $6.50. 
The Arab Island: The Middle East, 1939-1943. By Fi: 
Knopf. $3.50. 
The French Revolution. By J. M. Thompson. Oxford. $5 
Evolution of the Dutch Nation. By Bernard H. M. Viekke. Ros. 
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$3.50. 
Report on the Russians. By W. L. White. Harcourt Brace. $2.59: 





Shinto, the Uncanquered Enemy. By Robert O. Ballou. Viking $2.79 
The Asian Legacy and American Life. Essays Arranged and ! 
by Arthur E. Christy. John Day. $3.50. 

$3, 


The Japanese Nation. By John F. Embree. Farrar and Rinchatt. » 
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d China: A Study of Rural Economy in Yunnan. By Hsiao- 


Fei and Chih-I Chang. Chicago. $3.75. 
Red China. By Harrison Forman. Holt. $3 AR y OU € NF § | ; 
{sia. By Owen Lattimore. Atlantic Monthly Press Book : : és 


Brown. $2. 

ina. By Robert Payne. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. si , 

is. By Lawrence K. Rosinger Knopf. $3. Then read this indispensabie book for 
Japan. By Andrew Roth. Little, Brown. $2.50 


a jap j © *,¢ 
e of Red China. By Gunther Stein. Whittlesey House. : troubled times and puzzled citizens... 
















ou, Shantung Province. By Martin C. Yang 







4n Interpretation. By Gilberto Ereyre. Knopf. $2 

tine Republic. By Ysabel F. Rennie. Macmillan. $4, 
America Uncensored. By Roland Hall Sharp. Longmans, 
$3.50. 















Canada. By M. J. Coldwell. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 





SOCIAL CRITICISM 





ECONOMICS, 


Economic Basis of Politics. By Charles A. Beard. Knopf. $1.75. 

m and Responsibility in the American Way of Life. By Carl L 

Knopf. $ 
Full Employment in a Free Society. By William H. Beveridge. 
Norton. $3.75. 

The Free State. By D. W. Brogan. Knopf. $2. 

7 and After. By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan. $1.25, 
Nusonal Self-Determtination. By Alfred Cobban. Oxford. $4.50. 
Rod to Reaction. By Herman Finer. Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
tle, Brown. $2. 

d Freedom: A Philosophy for Free Americans. By Jerome 

ink. Simon and Schuster. $3. 

4 Way. By Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph. Chicago. $3. 
logical Frontiers of Society. By Abram Kardiner with the 
oration of Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, and James West. 
umbia. $5. 

en Grandmothers. By Alice Marriott. Oklahoma. $3. 
Looks at the World. By Francis E. McMahon. Vanguard. 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch — “This i isa 
_tegroted book with a definite point of Views: « ia.: | 
7 = brilliont sympasium. It should increase iy a) nemibet 
The Liberal Tradition: A Study of the Social and Spiritual Condi- ot informed citizens i ai the jand, oe. - 
ions of Freedom. By William Aylott Orton. Yale. $3.50. : ‘Chicago Sun —“‘it would be ditfieut to ‘find eS 

y of Economic Maturity. By George Terborgh. Machinery e book more useful to the ordinary citizen , x might 
have becn oppropriately sublitied: "A Handbook of 
ayers ee for the. Cel Five ee Mgt 








and Allied Products Institute. $3. 
Piuinville, U. §. A. By James West. Columbia. $2.75. 
n Under Planning. By Barbara Wootton. North Carolina. $2. 
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Philharmonic Toscanini conducted 
wrce performances of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, of which the first and 
wond impressed me, in the Allegro 
novements, as being tense and driving, 
but the third as being relaxed and spa- 
cous, as though it were the product of 
yo equilibrium that had not existed in 
Toscanini during the first two. Since 
there was no possibility of checking the 
impression by rehearing the perform- 
uces, I began to wonder whether I had 
ally heard the difference; until a couple 
of years ago, When I had a chance to 
beat recordings of two astonishingly 
diferent performances of the Ninth that 
Toscanini gave with the N. B. C. Sym- 
shony in 1938 and 1939, with the first 
movement driving ahead relentlessly in 
me, but relaxed and spacious in the 
gher (neither, incidentally, was satis- 
fctory to Toscanini). And recently re- 
ordings of the broadcasts enabled me to 
bear the equally astonishing difference 
btween his performance of the “Eroica” 
ear ago and the one on V-J Day: the 
jovement so much more con brio 
ne a year ago. It is not, obvi- 
y, that he decided the movement 
should be less con brio in the V-J Day 
nance; but that conditions within 
self of which he was unconscious, 
which he had no control, made 

out that way. 
After these instances I am inclined to 
impression that there was a 
seness in the recent broadcast per- 
vances of Brahms’s Fourth and Schu- 
t's Seventh that was not in the per- 
nances of three and four years ago. 
It was this tenseness that disturbed me 
1 parts of the works; not the concep- 
tions which disturb some listeners. Those 
rho are disconcerted by Toscanini’s 
tempo throughout the final passa- 
aglia movement of Brahms’s Fourth 
hive been corrupted by the performances 
y have heard—the performances not 
only of Stokowski and Koussevitzky and 
Ormandy, but of German conductors 
tho also slow down for Variations 
10-15 in the face of Brahms’s direction 
that the value of the quarter-note in 
these variations remain what it has been 
ntil then. It is only by maintaining the 
pace of the eight-measure ground-bass 
inexorably in all its repetitions that the 
cumulative impact of the repetitions— 
which is the effect of the passacaglia 
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form—is achieved. Weingartner does 
this in his recorded performance; and 
Toscanini does it with greater power. 
As for his unusually fast pace in the 
second movement of Schubert's Seventh, 
I will repeat what I said about it after 
his performance four years ago: “‘Invari- 
ably I am startled by the first measures, 
and then go along easily with the rest 
of the movement; but at the Philadel- 
phia performance I thought I understood 
what was behind that fast pace: the feel- 
ing for purity—that is, simplicity, econ- 
omy, subtlety—of style, which leads him 
often to set a single, subtly modeled 
tempo for an entire movement, and 
which in this instance leads him to set 
a single pace not only for the opening 
section of the second movement and for 
the alternating section but for the catas- 
trophe in the middle of the movement, 
so that the increasing urgency of this 
passage is achieved, powerfully, with- 
out any acceleration, and only a slight 
broadening at the end is sufficient to give 
shattering power to the chords with 
which the passage breaks off into 
silence.” In the recent performance Tos- 
canini did accelerate toward those catas- 
trophic chords, with lessened effect; and 
this was part of what impressed me as a 
less successful integration of the move- 
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of momentum in the following move- 
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On Columbia's November lis 
cantata “Alexander Nevsky” (Set 580; 


$5.50), into which Prokofiev expanded 


15 the 


for Eisenstein’s film 
A couple of passages—''Russia Under 
the Mongolian Yoke" The Cru- 
saders in Pskov'’—are effective musical 
soundtrack; but the music for the battle 
on the ice, a modern Russian equivalent 
of “The Ride of the Valkyries,” as well 
as the choral proclamations of the might 
of Alexander Nevsky and the Russian 
people, and the patriotic lament of the 
these are, in their different 


some of his musik 


and 


Russian girl 
ways, pretty terrible. The performance 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, the West- 
minster Chorr, 
Ormandy’s direction seems good; and its 


and Jennie Tourel under 


sound on the records is the best Colum- 
bia has achieved with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra so far: clear, clean, bright, 
and agreeable to the ear. 

What brought “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries’’ to my mind was Columbia's re- 
cording (Set 581; $8.50) of Act 3 of 
“Die Walkire.” It was a 


sinher ; 
number of 
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years since I had last heard the work; 
at what I 
had laughed at the last time—the orches- 
lloping and whinnying, the Val- 
kyries’ ho-yo-to-ho-ing, their tradition- 
ally tremolo-ridden shrieking, Wotan’s 
Wotan’s and Briinhilde’s 
flinging back and forth of Wagnerian 
declamatory style; nor could I hear out 
with patience, much less take seriously, 
the subsequent pomposities that many 
thousands of people find overwhelming. 
Some of the tremolo-ridden shrieking in 
the early scenes is Traubel’s; in the sus- 
tained phrases later on her voice 1s 
and lustrous in its 


and I found myself laughing 


tra’s ga 


hz irumphing 


>? 


steady, voluminous, 
lower range, but becomes constricted and 


sharp-edged as it rises. Janssen’s singing 


also is poor in the explosive declama- 
tion of the early scenes, but very good 


in the sustained phrases later on. Rod- 


zinski drives through the act like a bull- 
dozer. The recorded sound of the per- 
formance lacks brightness; and the 
violins are too weak in relation to the 
rest of the orchestra. The German and 
English texts are not provided with the 
records as they should have been. 





JOSEPH 
WOOD 
KRUTCH 


Drama 


SOUND OF HUNTING” (Ly- 
Agu Theater) is another play 
about the war. The action—such as it is 
—takes place in a ruined house at 
Cassino, and Harry Brown, the author, 
does manage to carry the conviction 
that he was there. This, one might 
think, ought to guarantee an interesting 
play, and this one is, as a matter of fact, 
never exactly dull. But neither, unfor- 
tunately, is it ever profoundly iaterest- 
ing, very moving, or at all unexpected. 

One difficulty is, no doubt, the slight- 
ness of the single incident, which is 
stretched out over three acts of normal 
length and doesn't quite reach. Another, 
and I think more serious one, is that 
what the author has to say has been said 
a great many times before, even though 
he may be better qualified than most 
to say it. That war is a dull as well as a 
ditty business and that the men who 
fight it act heroically but despise“heroics 

-beyond this Mr. Brown has little to 
communicate. He does, to be sure, hate 
war correspondents, and the specimen 
he presents is the only obvious carica- 
ture in his gallery of portraits, but 
hatred of war correspondents is hardly 
his subject, and one is left wondering 
what that subject is. The talk is good 














The N TION 


talk and sounds convincing, but 
the kind of talk we have come to 
from war-weary soldiers ever 

“What Price Glory?” set a fashio 
and though the conversation o{ 

Brown's characters is probably more x 
curate and less exaggerated than that 
Captain Flagg and his 
exaggerations of 










associates. thal 


“What P; 






very J 
Glory?” gave it an impact which "4 
Sound of Hunting” fails to achieve, }g 





may seem odd that Mr. Brown, fresy 
from the greatest war in history, should 
lack a subject, but that seems to be h's 
chief difficulty. He appears to know | 
to write. At the moment he does ao: 


pear to have anything to write a! 









Books in Short 


“48 Million Tons to Eisenhower.” 
by Lt. Col. Randolph Leigh (Infantry 
Journal, The Services of Supply 
of the United States Army in the | 110s 
pean Theater of Operations accom 
plished, it is claimed, the 
logistical job” in the history of warfare 
between D-Day and V-E Day. This 
book offers proof of that claim, buttress. 
ing its case with statistics, charts, diz 
gtams, and pictures. For the profes 
sional soldier the record should | 
valuable; for the armchair milit 
critic it is a “‘must.” 
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“Population Roads to Peace or War," 
by Guy Irving Burch and Elmer Pea: 
dell, Foreword and Postscript by Walter 
B. Pitkin (Population Reference Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., $1 and $2). 
The new Malthusians who have co: 
laborated in this work believe that x- 
tainment of the four freedoms will be 
impossible until the human race learns 
to breed for quality instead of qu 
Though couched in  pseudo-scholarly 
form, this is eugenic propaganda rather 
than a scientific study. Population is a 
fascinating subject which will continue 
to attract dogmas until the interplay of 
biology, psychology, and economics is 
better understood than at present. 


“Post-War Markets,” 

















edited by E. Ja 






Howenstine (Public Affairs Press, 
$2.50). National production at neat 





capacity implies a vast increase in aver 
age incomes as compared with pre-wat 
years and a new pattern of spending. 
Using the well-known s. 
Morris Livingstone and other econo 
mists associated with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
compilers of this book discuss the mea? 
ing of this change in terms of the dis 
tribution problems of leading industries. 
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December 8, 1945 


Room for the Jews? 


Dear Sirs: The gentleman from Georgia 
ls a momentary qualm concerning the 
refugee Jewish problem. The gentleman 
also ¥ splays a willingness to tolerate 
e entrance of the Jews provided they 
sre settled in some section quite remote 
fom his immediate vicinity. Give them 
4rizona, certainly, but Georgia? I seem 
to remember large sections of that state 
35 quite thinly populated not so very 
long ago. Just so that there may be no 
sation of the pot calling the kettle 
black I hasten to add that there are large 
ections of California thinly populated 
ilso. B. F. STEVENS, SR. 
.. November 22 





tas 


Objection 
Dear Sirs: In your issue of Novem- 
ber 10 Ernest M. Whitefish of Canon, 
Georgia, proposes that Arizona be opened 
the refugee Jews of Europe. May I 
soint out several serious difficulties in- 
volved in such a project. (1) The land 
Arizona belongs to the people now 
re just as the land in Georgia belongs 
0 the Georgians. (2) Assuming that 
this difficulty could be overcome and all 
e Jews actually settled in Arizona, they 
uld eventually become American citi- 
ens and as such could leave this state 
ind locate in any other. They would 
thus assume their two-thousand-year role 
parasites among other people—as they 
ave been, for example, in Europe. 
GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Clarkston, Wash., November 18 


joseph Freeman’s G. I.’s 
Dear Sirs: Joseph Freeman’s America’s 
Homesick Army, particularly Part II, 
ves a highly misleading impression of 
e G. I. To believe Mr. Freeman, the 
American soldier is a shining example of 
nocratic virtues, a roving man of 
edom who spreads the gospel wher- 
ever he goes. It makes a very pretty pic- 
ture, but it just isn’t true. 
This view is more than misleading; 
is dangerous, because if we accept Mr. 
Freeman's picture, we may lose sight 
f the vast job that needs to be done in 
constantly orienting the G. I—or future 
cvilian—to a militantly anti-fascist 
point of view. 
Before the publicity on Belsen and 


Letters to the Editors 


Buchenwald hit the papers, it was almost 
impossible to make G. I.’s believe Nazis 
behaved that way. They dismissed all 
such stories as ‘‘propaganda.”” Their at- 
titude was much the same toward all 
army efforts to present the facts of in- 
ternational life—Lend-Lease, for ex- 
ample, or the importance of unity among 
the Allies. 

Mr. Freeman and other writers glibly 
suggest an army education program as 
the answer for the overseas G. I.’s atti- 
tudes. We need to recognize that the 
problem is much deeper and needs more 
radical methods of treatment. If the 
G. I. had to see a concentration camp 
before he understood the nature of Naz- 
ism, our country has failed miserably in 
explaining the issues of the war. 

CPL, SIGMUND SHLAKMAN 


Brooklyn, November 14 


How It Came About 


Dear Sirs: It wasn’t a very long story, 
and it was hidder halfway down the 
column. It said that several generals had 
luncheon on the first Liberty ship i 

Manila which had been converted to 
carry troops back to the States. Three- 
star, two-star generals, some colonels, 
including a Lieutenant Colonel David- 
son, and some others were present. 


At first it didn’t seem so strange. 
But it was ironic when you thought 
about it. 


As everyone knew, high-point men 
—eighty and ninety pointers—had been 
waiting for weeks in the replacement 
camps, waiting for these ships that never 
came in. Perhaps it was only a coinci- 
dence that on that very day—Navy Day 
—most of the major fleet units of the 
navy were tied up and tidied up in the 
big ports in the States. The navy was 
proud, and rightly so. 

As everyone knew, 
had left Manila for the States empty— 
empty berths on some. 
Then one day about two wecks before, 
some soldiers talked to this Colonel 
Davidson. He was in a position to know. 
He said that a Liberty could be made 
into a transport in forty-eight hours, with 
fifty men to do the job, Next day the 
army paper printed the story. Now that 
put the Colonel on the spot in a way. 
Obviously his didn’t think 


too, cargo ships 


even with a few 


superiors 


well of the idea or they would have or- 
n fact, the Colonel didn't 


dered it done. I 






know his statements would ; appear in 
} 

public sid and he had some unea y 

moments. 


Then the letters started pouring 
to the paper that printed the story. They 
were unanimous in their praise for the 
Colonel. Men volunteered in writing by 
the hundreds to work on the conversion 
of the ships—even after doing a full 
day's work. Very soon the War Depart- 


ment authorized conversion, provided 
certain minimum standards for tri 0p 
comfort were met. So the volenbeoes 


offer was and here the first 


job was done. 


accepted, 


That's how it came about that the gen- 
erals had luncheon on the Liberty ship, 
the Otto Mears. The generals probably 
didn’t realize it—at least the paper gave 
no indication—but actually that meal 
was a testimony to Colonel Davidson, 
even if all the enlisted men weren't 
present to say so. That day the piéce de 
résistance was crow. SOLDIER 
Manila, October 28 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 138 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 


to think of ships’ 
engine rooms 
ually they never 
5, 5) 
(anag 
“vote” 


captains 
this or- 
do 


1 We like 
giving their 
der, but act 
(three words, 
Due in N.M. 
A fan whose 

glad to have 

Sings Swiss style 

Hanky-panky, skullduggery, or jig- 

gery-poxKery 

One nd of table 

Italian composer whose 

was a song hit in its day 

Quick! Think of a number! 

mav he it! 

Cattle pen 

migrants with 

Onty two of 

sounds like 

“Ale, sir?” (anag.) 

Clearl: hows a vice den 

Old 2F demands do ible 

Those of an economical turn of mind 

might be presented at Court in 

(two words, 8 & 6) 


DOWN 
age of an oyster 


k 
(two words, 4 & 5) 
help one over a stile! 


we would be 


Goodbye 
This 


originally made by im- 
wago! 
Fido’s 


all four 


feet, though it 


these 


when 


(two 
mg li \ ai with 
hirt on 
There’s one al vative 
dyed, and th it 
Though a Victorian young lady, 
she may prefer old-fashioned cock- 
tails (two words, 6 & 4) 


an under- 
to having it 


not 


21 
99 
22 


24 


ACROSS l 
DIN; 

HUNTER; 19 
DOER; 23 ISLE; 24 


YEG 


33 SWEDES; 


SI 


rik 


DOWN 
1 RK. 
REBDY 13 


rte 


“on DRAGONS: 1 
VER 


ETI 
10 | 


“Cry ‘-----,’ and let slip the dogs 
of war” 

The man’s entirely absorbed in 
songs of praise, it seems 
“From morn To noon he fell, 
noon to eve” 

This eight-legged, ebon-hued relict 
may be all right, but we prefer a 
Merry one, personally (two words, 
5 & 5) 

We never saw the batrachian in 
question sitting on one, except in 
an illustration 
Parisian hospital? 
I go green—one 
spelis, you know? 
Meerschaum was once supposed to 
be made from it (two words, 3 & 4) 
Oh, run away! 
Fancy putting a 
( rape! 

Button that’s not easily collared 


from 


of those dizzy 


fast horse in 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 
6 ENTER; ¢ 
10 NOVEL; 11 INURE; 12 KI 
OLD BOY; 22 W 
AWAY; 25 
20 OVID: 30 EB Vor, 
NSUES; 38 ESPOUSE; 
EMPORIA; 


PSHAW ; 


TRE K: 
35 KE 
MIAMI; 43 
NIECL, 


G; 27 


IER; 42 
ED; 45 


2 HAVEN; 3 WALKER; 
6 ENISLE; 7 THUMB; 8 
CROSS; 14 PAGE; 15 
17 UNSCREW : 1S TWEAKED; 
OPALINE; 28 FARO; 31 
MAN.; 33 SOULT; 34 
SEINE; 39 PAPA; 


1 PINCH; 
ADZE 
IKON 


AMI’; 5 
/KERIES 


OND 
AGE; 37 


RED; 32 
IER; 36 us 
RLY, 











The NATION 


‘RESORTS | 





EXCELLENT 
HUNTING on Our 
PRIVATE PRESERVE 


« 
28 miles of heautifnl private tr rails 
Also excellent shing on our E 
vate 744-mile lake. Golf, hiking, es me 
reoms. cockiail lounge, dancing. realy 
fine food - Congenial atmusplierg, 
Open year ‘round, 


Only 51 Miles from New York. 


cninere 


CHESTER. Chester 200 _(N.Y.) RE 2.5917 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation, One hour from 
New York, All Sports. 
CLOSED — REOPENS DECEMBER 21s+ 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7905 














ie * eo 8 o 





A Resort Estate of un- 

matched beauty. Ideal for 

winter rest and recreation. 

Write or phone Ridgefield, 
25 Coane 820. 


ae = SKI LopcE 


op : N ALL YEAR 
Formerly the atial 592 acre Macy estate 
beat iful “Hills f the Sky Large. luxuris 
ny with open fireplaces and priy ate po aioe $ 
ing Mountain Trails, Ski Tow. 700-foot Sk 
Easy trans rtation 
Attractive Winter Rates 
For reservations or furthet information w 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, 
Telephone: Tannersville 299 


She em ouse 


Lake ag 42 Miles from N. 
OR REST AND RELAXATION 
8} mm. in season on our beautiful lake esta 
Horseback Riding nearby Hunting. § : 
heated, Delicions Food —y- A. mal 
Accommodztion By a Only. etary L 
Mrs. M. F. Rein OP eekskill 1747-1 | 





Delicious food 




















SAMUEL SCHAFER 


“A Country Retreat With Homelik« 
Atmosphere” 


45 miles from N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MILLS 3071 
NEW YORK 


TEL.: 
CENTRAL VALLEY 











Newburgh 4477 
lake. Open 


NEW WINDSOR, N. Y. 
Delightful...skating on private 
fireplaces. 

Different...the colonial atmosphere. 
Delicious ...our unexcelled cuisine. 
Diverting... recordings for listening & dancing. 
All this only 53 miles from New York City 
A Resort for Adults Only 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


ew York 7, N. Y. 
By subscription— Domestic: 
One year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; 
Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Re aders’ 
Guide to Periodica! Literature, Book 

Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Public Afta 
Information Service, Dramatic Index. 

weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the 
new are required for change of address. 





THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., N 


Price 15 cents a copy. 








